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Some of the 
great artists of this 
generation 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


Symphony Orchestra of the Augusteo, Rome 


Overture I] Segreto di Susanna Ferrari 
D E SABATA Intermezzo “ I Quattro Rusteghi ”— Ferrari 
DB 6786 


BARBIROLLI Ballet Music — Delives - - C 3797-8 


With the Philharmonia Orchestra 
H AENDEL cond. by Rafael Kubelik 
si Concerto No.1 in G Minor — Bruch C 3802-4 


Sonata in E flat, Opus 31 — Beethoven 


B ACKH AUS Impromptu in E flat, Opus 90— 


Philharmonia Orch. cond. Warwick Braithwaite 


Agnus Dei— Bizi - - DB 6791 


Royal Opera House Orchestra 


Q cond. by Franco Patané 
CAROSIO Una voce poco fa; Io sono docile: “Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia” — Rossini - - - DB 6379 


With Orchestra cond. by Frieder Weissmann ( 
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}A CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK for 
MUSICIANS & MUSIC LOVERS— 


THE MIRROR OF MUSIC 
1844 to 1944 


by | 
PERCY A. SCHOLES 
2 vols. 52s. 6d. net 


EW books on music have interested so many different classes of 
musical people. Appreciative letters have come from leading 
professional musicians and, equally, from mere music lovers who would 
lay claim to very little technical knowledge or skill. ‘The Mirror of 
Music,’ written as it is in a simple and readable style, by an 
author whose sympathies extend far beyond the definite ‘musical 
world,’ is an attractive present for almost any intelligent person 
who is not tone deaf. 

Its thirty chapters, covering a hundred years of musical progress in 
England, deal with an infinite variety of musical topics, great and small, 
grave and gay. Space does not permit quotation from the many 
enthusiastic reviews, but the sale of over 3,000 copies in three months 
shows that ‘vox populi’ confirms the judgment of the critics. Nor 
could one describe in less than a few thousand words the infinite riches 
of the book, its encyclopaedic index, its humour, its wealth of illustra- 
L tion. Those who know the value of a Scholes book on their shelves 
, will send for a descriptive folder which will tell them all this and _ 


much more. 


NOVELLO & COMPANY LTD 


and 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOR BOOKS * 
Samed ts cacellent Music Department 
New & secondhand Books on every subject 
Stock of 3 million volumes 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
_ Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) ye Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 


A Magazine devoted to Music and 
its Literature, with bibliographies 
and reviews of 

BOOKS — RECORDS — MUSIC 


MUSIC British Agent : 


LIBRARY OTTO HAAS 
ASSOCIATION 49a Belsize Park Gardens. London NW3 
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BBC Symphony Orchestra, Sidonie Goossens, Harp 


USIC to suit all tastes and every mood is a feature of broadcasting. 


Details of forthcoming musical attractions are published in “Radio Times” 


while reviews by expert critics appear regularly in “The Listener”. 


From all newsagents. 


* BBC PUBLICATIONS * 
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THE MUSICAL 
QUARTERLY 


HENRY LANG, Editor 
(Published in America) 


) 

) 

) 

\ “By far the most important of the American periodicals from the 

\ point of view of musical scholarship is The Musical Quarterly. 
It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in character, and has published 

) valuable contributions from most of the leading writers on music 

\ in Europe and America.”—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 

\ Musicians, Third Edition (1928) (Vol. IV, p. 121). 
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CONTENTS 


Chopiniana: Some Materials for a Biography NIcoLas SLONIMSKY 
Alban Berg’s Five Orchestra Songs, Op. 4. RENE LEIBOWITZ 


The Music of the Old Hall Manuscript—Part I 
MANFRED F. BUKOFZER 
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Beethoven, Artaria, and the C major Quintet 
DoNnaLD W. MAcARDLE 


Pitch in the 16th and Early 17th Centuries—Part IV 
ARTHUR MENDEL 


Current Chronicle 
United States: New York—Richard F. Goldman, Henry Cowell; 
Belgium and The Netherlands—Jan L. Broeckx; France—Jacques de 
Menasce; Israel—Peter Gradenwitz. 


Reviews of Books 
Paul Nettl: The Story of Dance Music. Reviewed by OTTO GOMBOSI 


William L. Crosten: French Grand Opera: An Art and a 
Business. Reviewed by DONALD JAY GROUT 


\ Contributors to this Issue 
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HEFFER’S MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Have you any Music or Books on Music to sell? 


We are always glad to purchase good editions of the Great Composers, 

Antiquarian Music and Standard Books on Musical subjects. Please send 

us a list of any that you wish to sell; at present we are particularly 
anxious to buy copies of the following works: 


B & H Gesamtausgaben. Any volumes. 
English Madrigal School. Set. 
Abert: Mozart. 
Bach (C. P. E.): Thematic Catalogue, 
edt. Wotquenne. 
Beethoven: Thematic Catalogue, 
edt. Nottebohm. 
Burney: History of Music. 
Cobbett: Cyclopaedic Survey of 
Chamber Music. 
Dent: Scarlatti. 


Catalogue of Music in Fitzwilliam 
Museum 


Hirsch Katalog; Vols. 1 and 2. 

Jahn: Mozart (English translation). 

James: Early Keyboard Instruments. 

Kidson: British Music Publishérs. 

Kinsky: History of Music in Pictures. 

Maine: Elgar, 2 vols. 

Morley: Plaine and Easie Introduction. 

Music and Letters. Set. 

My Ladye Nevell’s Booke. 

Newman: Wolf. 2 

Oxford History of Music, Intro. and 
Vols. 2 and 3. 


W. HEFFER AND SONS LTD. 


PETTY CURY 


CAMBRIDGE) 


THE ENOCK INSTRUMENT 


LOGICAL AND ADEQUATE TECHNICAL REASONS exist to account for 
the uncanny illusion of life and presence which comes from the ENOCK 
INSTRUMENT. But, after the first note, the listener forgets the complex 
technical chain and all his thoughts are free for the music itself. Here is 
the artist in the room, here is the emotional upsurge, the stimulation of the 
spirit all the gift and the glory of great music. The technician 
may talk of his frequencies, his flat curves, his watts, his ohms. The lover 
of music is content to relax—grateful that the ENOCK INSTRUMENT has 
been made for his delight by people who are first of all musicians and only 


after that skilled electrical scientists. 


JOSEPH ENOCK LIMITED 


273A HIGH STREET, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 
Tel. No. EALing 8103 
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Latest Compositions 


of 


FRANCIS POULENC 


SINFONIETTA 


for Orchestra 


Duration 24 minutes 


Material on Hire 


First world performance October 24th, 1948, under R. Desormiére 
with the B.B.C. Orchestra in London 


In Preparation:— 


THE STORY OF BABAR THE ELEPHANT 


for Narrator with Piano 


Text by Jean de Brunhoff 


Music by Francis Poulenc 


A Brochure giving full list of works by Francis Poulenc 
in chronological order is available on request 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


An Extremely Important Collection of 
MUSIC (AND SOME LITERARY) 
MSS. 


including AUTOGRAPH MANU- 
SCRIPTS of MAHLER (9th 
Symphony, The Song of the 
Earth, etc.), BRUCKNER (3rd 
Symphony), ALBAN BERG (Woz- 
zeck), STRAVINSKY (Petrouchka, 
Persephone, etc.), SCHOENBERG 
(Die gliickliche Hand), and others; 
also MSS. by Aldous Huxley, 
Norman Douglas, Thomas Mann, 
Franz Werfel, L. Feuchtwanger, 


will be sold at Auction on 
18th November, 1948, by 


L°ART ANCIEN S.A. 
BLEICHERWEG 20, ZURICH 
SWITZERLAND 


Catalogue sent on request by 
A. ROSENTHAL LTD. 
5 TURL STREET, OXFORD 


ROSENTHAL LTD. 


5 TURL STREET, OXFORD 


Just published: CATALOGUE X 


RARE MUSIC 


186 items from 1503 to c. 1850, 
including the I8th-century Music 
Collection of Lord Clive of India, 
First Editions, early Tablatures, 
early Vocal and Chamber Music, 
important works on Music Theory, 
English Music of the l6th and |7th 
centuries, MSS., etc., including 
several unique items. With |5 
illustrations. (Price Is.) 


Also: MUSIC SHORT LIST |: 
Modern Editions of Ancient Music, 
Reference Works, etc. (73 items). 


JUST PUBLISHED 


An Anthology of 
MUSICAL CRITICISM 


from the 15th to the 20th Century 
by 
NORMAN DEMUTH 


[Professor of Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, London] 


This book, the first of its kind, presents a panoramic view of the 
progress of musical taste and judgment in this country from the 


beginning of criticism to the present day. 


432 pages. 12/6 net 
EYRE SPOTTISWOODE 


MUSIC-SURVEY 


A Quarterly Review 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
No. 5 December, 1948 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 
Arnold Schénberg in the U.S.A. 
D1Ka NEWLIN 
Habeneck and ‘‘La Société des Concerts” 
NorRMAN DEMUTH 
Humphrey Searle RICHARD GORER 


(The first article in a new series on 
contemporary British composers) 


Just Out 


MUSIC AND 
THE DANCE 


By Edwin Evans 


With an Appreciation by Ninette de 
Valois and a Memoir by 
Dyneley Hussey 


A few copies of No. 4 are still available 
CONTENTS INCLUDE 
Max ReGer: Four Unpublished Letters 
The Semantics of Music O. H. McDONALD 
Music and the Literature of Childhood 
DONALD MITCHELL 
Music in Modern Poetry HOWARD SERGEANT 


Music and its relation to the ballet 
is comprehensively dealt with by 
a foremost music critic. 6/- net 


On sale at Bookstalls of W. H. Smith & Son, 

Ltd., and at Leading Book and Music Shops, or . 

by subscription from Oakfield School, West 
Dulwich, London, S.E.21 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 


3 DUKE OF YORK STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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—a valuable contribution to the organist’s repertory— 
from the 


SCHIRMER PRESS 


EARLY SPANISH ORGAN MUSIC 


DE CABEZON 
(1510-1566) 


PEDRO DE soto 
(16th century) . 


Dic Nobis, Maria 


Tiento de Sexto Tono 


MIQUEL LOPEZ 
(1669-1723) .. 


JUAN MORENO 
(16 -1776).. 


Verset de Octau To 


Do Versillos de Segunda Tono 


TOMAS DE SANTA MARIA 
GABRIEL MENALT 
(15-1570) Paso Suelto (d. 1687) gg ee Tiento de Primer To 
PERE ALBERCH VILA 
(1517-1582) Tiento JOSEPH ELIAS 
(1564-1598) Medio Registro Alto de Primer Tono PAU BRUNA 


AGUILERA DE HEREDIA 

(1570-16 ) Tiento de Falsas de Cuarto Tono 
FRANCISCO PALERO 

(16th century) . : Versillo de Octavo Tono 
DIEGO TORRIJOS 

(1640-1691) Tres Versillos de Primer Tono 
CANDIDO EZNARRIAGA 

(17th century) .. Tres Versillos de Segundo Ton 
JOAN CABANILLES 

(1644-1712) | Tocata en Do Major de Ma Esquerra 


Boston Music Co. 


Willis Music Co, 
Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


(17th century) . Tiento de Falses de Sise To 


FRANCESC LLUSA 
(17-18th century) 


JOAQUIN 
(18th century) . 


ANSELM VIO 
(1739-1798) 


NARCiS CASANOVAS 
(1747-1799) 


Tres Versets de Segon To 
Fuga en Sol Menor 


Sonatina en Fa Menor 


Paso en Do Major 


Collected, Transcribed and Edited by JOSEPH MUSET 
Complete 14s. 0d. net 
REPRESENTING 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 


The Musical Quarter! 
New York 


Editor: Paul Henry Lang 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., Educational Division, 50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Carnegie Collection of British Music 


GURNEY, IVOR. 


Ludlow and Teme. 
String Quartet and Pianoforte. 
Pianoforte Score 

Full Score .. 

String Quartet 


String Quartet and Pianoforte. 
Pianoforte Score 
Full Score . 
String Quartet 


Six Poems by A. 


£0 6 0 
The Western Playland. Eight Poems by A. E. HOUSMAN. 


coe Cycle for Tenor Voice.) 
ngth of performance—time, 25 min. 
040 
Extra String Parts,each 0 2 0 
(Song Cycle for Baritone Voice.) 
— of performance—time, 20 min. 


0 


E. HOusMAN. 
Len; 


£0 6 0 Extra String Parts, each 0 3 0 


HAY, EDWARD NORMAN. 


String Quartet in A major 
Score and Parts 


5 For Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello. 
of 25 to 27 min. 


HOWELLS, HERBERT. 


Quartet in A minor 
Score and Parts 
Rhapsodic Quintet .. 
Score.. 


£0 2 6 


For Pianoforte, Violin, Viola and Violoncello. 
Length of performance—time, 28 min. 

For Clarinet, Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello 
Length of performance—time, 12 min. 


MARK, JEFFREY. 


Scoftish Suite. 
Se 


Extra Parts 


STAINER @ BELL LTD., 


For Violins and Pianoforte. 
3 


Length of performance—time, 10 min. 
4 


58, BERNERS STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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FREDERIC CHOPIN 


Pianoforte works 
edited by 


YORK BOWEN 


NOCTURNES . . 
PRELUDES .. . 
WALIZES ... 


In the Press: 
BALLADES SCHERZOS 


“A very fine for the by reason 


of its phrasing and ing (Nocturn 
—Music ‘Teacher. 


“The editor has taken his work seriously and approaches 
the many problems raised b — second and third 
thoughts honestly and sensibly. . . .”’ (Waltzes.) 

*—Musical Opinion. 


‘Published by 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL 
MUSIC AGENCIES, LTD. 
125, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Just published 


Erik Satie 
ROLLO H. MYERS 


This is the first extended study in English of one of the 


strangest personalities in the whole history of music. It is 
hoped that this book will convince even the most sceptical 
that the true significance of Satie is to be sought on a much 
higher level than certain of his works might suggest. 


Ilustrated Musical examples 


The 
Appreciation of 


Music 
ROY DICKINSON WELCH 


It is the author's belief that only a very small number of 
people cannot ‘hear’ music, and that books on musical 
appreciation are useful only in so far as they encourage 
independent judgment. 


Available 


8s 6d net 


Musical examples 9s 6d net 


Current book-list on request from 
12 Park Place, St James’s, London, SWI 


Dennis Dobson Limited 
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DENT 


Latest volumes in Dent’s 
MASTER MUSICIANS 
SERIES 


Biographical and critical studies, each 
with calendar of events in the composer’s 
life, table of compositions, bibliography, 
and illustrations from photographs, musical 
examples, etc. Each 7s. 6d. net 


Brahms | 
By PETER LATHAM 


The author presents Brahms, certainly as a 
classic, but also as a human being, not 
infallible, not always entirely likeable, but 
always a figure to be reckoned with. No 
composition of any importance is left 
untouched. (Ready December 2.) 


Schumann 
By JOAN CHISSELL 


‘An accomplished piece of work, rather 
severe, but delicately discriminating and 
well proportioned.’ Daily Telegraph. 


Bizet 


By WINTON DEAN 


‘Mr. Dean goes as far as it is possible to go 
in analysing the charm of Bizet’s genius. 
His quotations are extraordinarily apt and 
his careful account of the composer’s 
development is such as to make this a most 
useful handbook.’ EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 
in The New Statesman. 


Everyman’s 


Dictionary of Music 
Compiled by ERIC BLOM 


‘The user cannot fail to marvel at the 
wealth of the material, at the concision 
which brings 10,000 entries into the 
compass: of a pocket-book, and at the 
compiler’s erudition. An astonishing 
achievement of the multum in parvo. The 
Times Literary Supplement. 

‘A little miracle of compression. Every 
page testifies to the author’s accuracy and 
sense of proportion.’ New Statesman. 

720 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


Write to 7. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 
Letchworth (Herts), for List of Books 
on Music und Musicians 
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= =CURWEN EDITION=> 


TWO-PIANO 


ARRANGEMENTS 
By MAURICE JACOBSON 


FANTASIA ON A THEME 
BY TALLIS 
R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
(99106). 6s. 6d. 


The original version (90722) is 
for Double String Orchestra 


PETER WARLOCK 
(99100). 7s. 6d. 


The original version (90818) is for 
String Orchestra: the Suite has also been 
arranged for Full Orchestra (90836) 
and as a Piano Duet (99059) by the 
composer, and for Piano Solo (99087) 
by Maurice Jacobson. 


J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD. 
24 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1 


CAPRIOL SUITE 


Pitman Books 
on Music 


Intelligent Listening to Music 


By William W. Johnson. A well-known and popular guide 
to the enjoyment and understanding of music. Fifth 
Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


“This is a book to be recommended whether for the student, 
the music-lover or the novice.”—Dr. Sydney Northcote in 
Journal of Education. 


How to Compose Music 


By H. Baynton-Power. Shows how to write simple melodies 
and harmonize them effectively, and is just the right book 
for song-writers and would-be composers of dance music. 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Foundations of 
Harmony and Composition 


By Leslie Orrey, Lecturer in Music, University of London. 
A comprehensive introduction to harmony and composition 
by a first-rate teacher. 12s. 6d. net. 


PITMAN, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


BACH 
HANDEL SCHUBERT 
HAYDN SCHUMANN 
BEETHOVEN BRAHMS 


MASTER 
MUSIC 
MAKERS 


An 
OPERETTA 


and Arranged 


oy 
J. MICHAEL DIACK 


PATERSON’S PUBLICATIONS ‘LTD. 


3%, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, wt 


ANTONIO VIVALDI 


1675-1743 


Announcing the Publication for the 
First Time of the 


Complete Collection 
of Chamber Music 


Comprising 
CONCERTOS, SONATAS, etc. 
with solos for 


VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, CLARINET, 
FLUTE, OBOE, BASSOON 


The scores of the first 25 volumes 
are now available 


Detailed list with prices on application 


G. RICORDI & CO. (LONDON) LIMITED 


271 Regent Street, 


HUBERT I 


HUMAN 
AHMS 

J Edited by GEOFFREY SHARP 

VOL. IX, NO. 4 NOVEMBER, 1948 

CONTENTS. PAGE 

Cav. Giacomo Leo and his famous “Ancestor”. . Frank Walker. . 2a 

Simon Boccanegra . Vincent Godefroy . 247 

Ernest Newman’s Life of Wagner ‘ . P.H. Muir « 2% 

A Note on the Music of Vaughan Williams . ‘ . Robin Hawthorne .. 269 

Toward the Unknown Region... ‘ ‘ . A. E. F. Dickinson . 275 

An American Musical Summer : , : . Peter Gradenwitz . ; 291 

The Salzburg Festival ; . Geoffrey Sharp 293 

The Edinburgh Festival . ‘ Hans Keller . 295 


Tue Music penne is published in February, May, August and November, on the first of the month. Single 
copies, 7s., Fmd d.; annual subscription, 28s., post free to all parts of the world, from the publishers or 

through any bookseller. 

Manuscripts, material for review and letters to the Editor should be addressed to: ay rey Short Foseph’s, 

The Street, Takeley, Essex. All other corresp to the p si —W. Heff. Sons Ltd., 3 and 4, 

— Petty Cury, Cambridge. 


Frank Howes 


MAN, MIND AND MUSIC 


Studies in the philosophy of music and in the relations of the art 
to anthropology, psychology and sociology 


Contents: I, ANTHROPOLOGY AND MUSIC: (1) Primitive Music; (2) Ethnology; 
(3) English Folk Song; (4) Conclusion. II, MUSIC AND PHILOSOPHY: 
(1) Beethoven’s Question—Art and Knowledge; (2) Ethics; (3) Logic; 
(4) Aesthetic; (5) Metaphysic. III, MUSIC AND PSYCHOLOGY: (1) The 
Musical Faculty; (2) Memory and Imagination; (3) Temperament and 
Personality; (4) The Psychology of Listening. IV, soCcIOLOGY AND MUSIC. 


Just published 12s. 6d. net 
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PLEASE 
REMEMBER 
MUSIC’S 
OWN 
CHARITY 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity for 
musicians entirely supported 
by voluntary contributions 
that disburses thousands of 
pounds annually to unem- 
ployed, destitute, sick and aged 
professional musicians who are 
not members or contributors 
to its funds. Will you please 
help in this great work? 


Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 


BARONESS RAVENSDALE 


MUSICIANS?’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


(FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES) 


ST. CECILIA’S HOUSE, 7 CARLOS PLACE, 
LONDON, 
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Cav. Giacomo Leo and his famous “Ancestor” 
The story of a successful hoax 
BY 
FRANK WALKER 


In 1905 there was published in Naples a biographical study! of Leonardo Leo 
by one Giacomo Leo, “Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy and of SS. 
Maurice and Lazarus, former Head Pharmacist of the First Class, and in 
retirement with the honorary title of Director of the Central Military Phar- 
macy’’, whoclaimed to be descended fromthe composer’s brother. Thisauthor’s 
findings have been accepted almost universally ever since. The biographical 
parts of the articles on Leo in all the encyclopedias and dictionaries of music 
are based on his work. Professor Dent, in Grove’s Dictionary, acknowledges 
his special indebtedness to Cav. Leo; doubtless the latter was delighted to have 
the support of the distinguished musicologist, whose epoch-making study of 
Alessandro Scarlatti came out in the same year as his own book. 

It cannot be denied that in his enthusiastic and indefatigable delvings in 
municipal archives, parish registers, files of old newspapers, etc., Cav. Leo 
unearthed a good deal of interesting and valuable material about his supposed 
ancestor and about other musicians of the period. The work of various 
specialist scholars has shown that he was not omniscient. Francesco Piovano, 
as early as 1906,? had some additions and corrections to make to the list of 
Leo’s compositions. Salvatore Di Giacomo, in his important volumes on the 
Neapolitan Conservatorii,? showed up a number of additional errors in Cav. 
Leo’s book. Nevertheless, these authors, like Professor Dent and everybody 
else, accepted the main thesis of Cav. Leo, which may be briefly summarised 
thus: 

(i) Leonardo Leo (or, more correctly, Lionardo Oronzo Salvatore de Leo) 
must be carefully distinguished from his contemporary Leonardo Leo 
(not de Leo), who was not a musician. 

(ii) He was born in S. Vito degli Schiavi, near Brindisi, on 5th August, 
1694, of humble parents, Leonardo de Leo and Saveria Martino. 


(iii) He was admitted to the Neapolitan Conservatorio della Pieta dei 
Turchini in 1703 and remained there until 1715. 


(iv) He never married, and had no children. 


1 Leonardo Leo, Musicista del Sec. XVIII e le sue opere musicalt. 

2“A propos d’une récente biographie de Léonard Leo.” (Sammelbande der Internationalen 
Musikgesellschaft, Jahrgang 8, 1906-7.) Piovano’s corrections are almost completely ignored in 
the article on Leo in Grove. 

3] quattro antichi Conservatorii musicali di Napoli, Palermo, 1924-28. Di Giacomo makes 
innumerable alterations and additions to the hitherto accepted accounts, based on the deplorable - 
volumes of Florimo, of the lives of the Neapolitan composers. Not one of these corrections is to 
be found in the current edition of Grove. 
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The publication in 1937 of a document in which Leonardo Leo, ‘“‘first 
master of the Royal Chapel’, protests against official objections to the proposed 
marriage of his daughter Maddalena Leo to one Paolo Morelli undermined 
completely the pretensions of Cav. Giacomo Leo. This daughter Maddalena 
is identifiable as the fifth child of that ‘‘other’’ Leonardo Leo, whom we must, 
according to our author, carefully distinguish from the composer. So Cav. 
Leo’s laboriously built up fabric of legends—not excluding that concerning his 
own relationship to the composer—came tumbling down. Poking about among 
the ruins, one can only marvel that such a flimsy structure should have held 
together for as long as it did. Examination of the tortuous arguments and 
sophistries employed by Cav. Leo is both amusing and amazing. 

A manuscript work by Annibale de Leo, Archbishop of Brindisi, a relative 
of the composer, born in S. Vito in 1739, states that Leo was himself born there 
in 1694. The actual entry in the baptismal registers of S. Vito, which confirms 
this, was published by yet another gentleman of the same name, Prof. Vito 
Leo, in his Leonardo Leo e la sua epoca musicale (Brindisi, 1894). This booklet, 
“‘of small size, but large pretensions’, as Cav. Leo puts it, accepts the obvious 
implications of the baptismal entry: 


“Die VI Augusti 1694. Leonardus Ortensius Salvatore filius Corradi de Leo et Rosa- 
bettae Pinto coniugum, natus die 5a, eiusdem, baptizatus fuit a me Archipresbitero. .. .”’ 


according to which the composer was not the child of Cav. Leo’s ancestors, 
Leonardo de Leo and Saveria Martino, but of Corrado de Leo and Rosabetta 
Pinto. 

A bit awkward, this, for Cav. Leo. How does he get round it? 

Cav. Leo does not deny that this is Leonardo Leo’s baptismal entry. 
Annibale de Leo, a relative and almost a contemporary of the composer, 
having stated that he was born in S. Vito, and the baptismal registers for the 
years 1685-1700 revealing that only one person of this name was in fact born 
there during that period, it follows that this entry must refer to the composer— 
only they got the names of his father and mother wrong! This is a little hard to 
swallow, and Cav. Leo’s arguments do not make it any easier. 

He says he was himself astonished by this entry, but, “with serenity of 
spirit and lucidity of mind, as modern criticism demands’’, observes— 


(i) A meeting held in the piazza of S. Vito on 7th September, 1722, shows 
the existence of a Leonardo de Leo, who, being neither Leonardo Leo 
di Corrado (his own way of designating the ‘‘omonimo”’ he invented 
and imposed on the world), nor a younger Leonardo de Leo born about 
1714 and alive at the time, and there being no others, was necessarily 
the musician, ‘of whom the actual parochial registers cited seek in 
vain to demonstrate the non-existence’. 


4E. Faustini-Fasini, ‘“Leonardo Leo e la sua famiglia” (Note d’Archivio, Rome, Jan.-Feb., 
1937). The article, like the rest of the many valuable contributions to this periodical, passed 
unnoticed in this country, and, it seems, even in Italy. It appeared too late, probably, to be 
taken into account by Schmidl, for the supplementary volume (1938) of his Dizionario dei 
Musicisti. Generally speaking, Schmidl’s three volumes are the only works of reference in any 
language which may be consulted, with reasonable assurance that the information is up-to-date, 
on the earlier Italian composers. 


| 
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“first (ii) According to another document the Rosabetta Pinto entered as the 
posed mother of the composer was only 12 years old at the time of his birth. 
a (iii) An I ndex librorum baptizatorium Terrae S. Vita gives the second 
alas Christian name of the composer not as ‘‘Ortensio”’, like the actual 
Siw! baptismal entry, but as ““Oronzo’’, and “‘family traditions” confirm that 
g his “Oronzo” was the composer’s second name. These family traditions 
mong say that Leo was named Leonardo after his father, who died before he 
| held was born, Oronzo after a relative, whose name in other branches of the 
a family is perpetuated to this day (7.e. to 1905, at least), and Salvatore, 
because he came into the world poor like our Saviour. Thus the 
—— composer cannot be identified with the son of Corrado and Rosabetta 
ail Pinto, who were comfortably off. 
firms Regarding the first of these points, Cav. Leo refers us to his earlier work, 


Vito) S. Vito det Normanni (Naples, 1904), but promises to ‘expound the matter 
klet,—§ better soon”, in the next chapter of his book on Leo. Our author’s earlier 
yious’ writings are unfortunately not accessible, but in the following chapter of the 
book under consideration he certainly does not succeed in demonstrating any- 
Rosa.) thing of the sort. He tells us that Leo’s two brothers, annoyed that the com- 
..”" poser was always being confused with his “‘omonimo”’ by the inhabitants of 
S. Vito, induced him to return there in 1722 on the pretext of dividing their 
patrimony, ‘‘the microscopic little field and the humble cottage’, but in reality 
for the purpose of making clear to all and sundry that the famous composer 
was their brother, the son of Leonardo de Leo and Saveria Martino, and not the 
try. “omonimo’’, son of Corrado Leo and Rosabetta Pinto, who happened to have 
been born in the same place and to have been living in Naples at the same time. 


ei The composer seems to have come to S. Vito and to have been afforded a 
sorn| Civic reception. The source of Cav. Leo’s version of the events leading up to 
ar_| this visit seems to have been “our querulous old grandfather’—Cav. Leo 
dto} ¢mploys throughout the Royal or editorial plural—whose former pronounce- 

ments (he died circa 1855) form the basis of that “‘family tradition”. The actual 
of document, if there is one, regarding this meeting in S. Vito is not quoted in the 


biography. Cav. Leo probably depends upon his thesis that the composer was 
a de Leo and the ‘“‘omonimo” a plain Leo. He declares later that in all the 
Ows | documents of the commune of S. Vito the “omonimo” and his descendants are 
Leo} nowhere given the “‘de’’, but omits to remark that his father, Corrado Leo, 1s 
ited given it in the entry in the baptismal register, quoted above. A good idea of 
out | the humorous possibilities of Cav. Leo’s reasoning may be gathered from his 
rily attribution to these registers of the malevolent intention ‘‘to demonstrate the 
In! non-existence” of the composer. 
On the second point Cav. Leo cites some ‘‘Fuochi’” made out in S. Vito 
‘eb,,| | between 1st April and 29th May, 1732, according to which Rosabetta Pinto was 
ssed} then 50 years of age. He is unable, however, to produce the registration of 
“dei| her birth and does not consider, of course, the possibility that the compiler 
ere of these ‘‘Fuochi” may not have been in possession of exact information. If 
‘| she was 50 in 1732, he argues, she was born in 1682. According to the laws 
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of the time, she could not have married before she reached the age of 12, in 
1684, and so cannot possibly have been the mother of the composer. ‘‘Isn’t 
it absurd therefore to suppose that [as the parochial registers show! she could 
have given birth to a girl Ortensia Oronza on 28th January, 1693, and on 5th 
August, 1694, to Leonardo Ortensio Salvatore?” 

Let us consider for a moment what Cav. Leo is here asking us to believe. 
Those who have accepted his reasoning must have persuaded themselves that 
on the day after Leo’s birth, a man who was not his father and a girl of 12 were 
entered erroneously in the baptismal registers as his parents, and, moreover, 
this same girl, 18 months earlier, when she was not much more than 10, had 
been erroneously entered as the mother of another child! Cav. Leo inclines 
to think that the supposed ‘‘omonimo”’ was actually born in 1697—no birth 
certificate, of course, being produced. What an extraordinary thing that the 
names of his subsequent parents should have been coupled together in this way, 
before their marriage and while one of them was still a mere child! 

Any reasonable person, instead of asking us to believe this nonsense, would 
have come to the conclusion that Rosabetta Pinto cannot have been only 50 

years of age in 1732. 

As for the third point, there seems no reason why the index of the baptismal 
registers of S. Vito should have more validity than the actual registers them- 
selves. The index was presumably compiled from the registers, and ‘“‘Oronzo”’ 
for ‘‘Ortensio”” may well be the transcriber’s error. It is worth noting that 
the above-mentioned earlier child attributed to Rosabetta Pinto, born in 
1693, bore the names “‘Ortensta Oronza’’. Does it not seem probable that, in 
compiling an alphabetical index in later years, this led to confusion between 
the two children, and that “‘Oronzo”’ in Leonardo’s case in the Index is actually 
an error for the baptismal register’s ‘‘Ortensio”? Whatever validity Cav. 
Leo’s ‘‘family tradition’’ may have for his own family, it would seem that— 
accepting momentarily for the sake of argument the existence of an “‘omonimo” 
in addition to the composer—‘‘Oronzo”’ or ‘‘Oronza’”’ was employed among 
those other Leos, too. But of course there never was an ‘‘omonimo’’—he 
merely represents all those aspects of Leonardo Leo the composer which go to 
show that Cav. Leo was not his descendant. 

The further we proceed with the examination of Cav. Leo’s claims the more 
absurd they appear. It is quite remarkable how the documents that would 
really prove his case are always missing. He cannot produce a birth certificate 
or its equivalent showing that the composer was the son of Leonardo de Leo 
and Saveria Martino, he cannot produce the birth certificate of Rosabetta 
Pinto, and he cannot produce any document to show the date of Leo’s entry 
into the Neapolitan Conservatorio della Pieta dei Turchini. He establishes 
the date 1703—and, as we shall see, it is vitally important for his case that he 
should be able to establish some such date—in this way :— 

He has examined the surviving papers of the notaries who drew up the 
contracts between the Conservatorio and certain pupils. He found nothing 
at all concerning Leo. But the contracts for the year 1703 are missing alto- 
gether. Therefore, he argues, Leo must have entered the Conservatorio in 
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this year, or his contract would have been found among the papers for the 
other years! But obviously everything depends on the completeness or other- 
wise of the whole collection of contracts. (Di Giacomo has established from 
the surviving documents a complete list of all the teaching appointments in 
the four Neapolitan Conservatorii, but no such list of the pupils is possible.) 
Cav. Leo decides, too, that his ‘‘ancestor’’ must have remained in the Conserva- 
torio until 1715, when he reached his 22nd year, “‘as was practised with other 
pupils, who, entered at the age of 8 or 10 years, obliged themselves to serve in 
the Conservatorio for 10 or 12 years, and even until their 22nd year, when, that 
is, they came of age’’. 

Observe how delightfully vague this is—apart from the fact that there was, 
in reality, no universally applicable rule.5 It was not by pure guesswork 
alone, however, that Cav. Leo arrived at these conclusions. Luckily he could 
fall back on the “family traditions’, which also declare that Leo entered the 
Conservatorio at the end of 1703 and remained there until he came of age, 
studying first under Provenzale® and later under Fago. . 

What an appalling liar dear old grandfather Leo must have been! 

The “establishment” of these two dates, 1703 and 1715, for Leo’s entry 
into and departure from the Conservatorio della Pieta dei Turchini forms the 
foundation of Cav. Leo’s case for the existence of the ““omonimo’’. Records 
exist to show that one Leonardo Leo, living in one of the buildings belonging to 
the Conservatorio della Pieta, married on 14th June, 1713, Anna Losi, aged 
17, by whom, as the parochial registers of S. Anna di Palazzo, Naples, show, 
he afterwards had at least five children. In documents concerning his forth- 
coming marriage this Leonardo Leo declares himself to be the son of Corrado 
Leo and Rosabetta Pinto, to be 19 years of age (born, 7.e. in 1694), to have left 
his native S. Vito four years ago (7.e. in 1709) to come to Naples to study—all 
of which corresponds exactly with the entry in the baptismal registers of 
S. Vito. Cav. Leo suppresses the reference to his age, and holds that this 
Leonardo Leo must have been another man of the same name, as the composer, 
according to him, had been in Naples since 1703 and would, in any case, not 
have been permitted to marry while a student at the Conservatorio. ‘Family 
traditions”, moreover, maintain that the composer was a batchelor. And the 
parents of the supposed “‘omonimo’’, Corrado Leo and Rosabetta Pinto, who 
were well-off, would never have consented to his entering the equivalent of a 
poor-house and orphanage, the Conservatorio della Pieta dei Turchini. 

The latter point ignores the fact that the Neapolitan Conservatorii, in 
addition to giving shelter and musical training to the waifs and strays of Naples, 
had since the middle of the seventeenth century also taken paying pupils.’ 
It was undoubtedly as a paying pupil and not as a charity-boy, that Leo 


5 Here are two examples. Francesco Feo, b. 1691, entered the Conservatorio della Pieta dei 
Turchini on 3rd September, 1704, under contract to remain there 5 years. Nicola Sala, b. 1713, 
entered when he was nearly 19, in February, 1732, under contract to remain there 8 years. Elder 
pupils, like Sala, became ‘‘maestrini’’ and were employed in teaching the younger ones. 

6 Di Giacomo’s researches show that Provenzale was replaced as first master of the Conser- 
vatorio della Pieta in 1701 by Don Gennaro Ursino, who was himself succeeded by Fago in 1705. 
Thus if Leo had entered the Conservatorio in 1703, he could never have been taught by Provenzale. 

? See Di Giacomo, op. cit. 
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entered the Conservatorio. Cav. Leo has a passage of surpassing silliness 
regarding the possibility that the ‘“omonimo” and the composer were one and 
the same person: 


“It would be foolish certainly to admit that he, come to Naples in 1709, and there 
distracted by the thought, precocious for his years, of wishing to take to himself a wife 
and become the father of numerous progeny, would have been able to compose the 
oratorio S. Chiara, which was given during the carnival of 1712, first in the little theatre 
of the Conservatorio della Pieta dei Turchini and then in the Royal Palace.” 


The Carnival season of 1712 commenced on 26th December, 1711—eighteen 
months before Leo’s marriage. But the idea is delightful, of the young com- 
poser, distracted in his work in 1711-12 by the thought of his five or more as 
yet unborn children, the first of whom saw the light in May, 1714! 

It seems likely that Leo left the Conservatorio in 1713, on his marriage. 
Already, on 8th April, 1713, he had been appointed supernumerary organist 
of the Royal Chapel, as a document unknown to Cav. Leo, or suppressed by 
him, shows. As for the ‘family tradition” that he never married, the entry 
in the registers of the Neapolitan parish of S. Anna di Palazzo at the time of his 
death says he was the widower of Anna Losi. Cav. Leo was able to persuade 
everybody that this was another mistake, caused by the existence of the 
“omonimo”! But now that Faustini-Fasini has produced a document in 
which Leonardo Leo protests against the official objections to the marriage of 
his daughter, who is identifiable as one of the children of the ‘‘omonimo’’, 
and in which he is actually named ‘“‘first master of the Royal Chapel’, further 
argument is useless. For Cav. Leo the game is up. The supposed “‘omonimo”’ 
and the composer are one and the same person. 

How was it that this plausible old rogue—who reminds one irresistibly of 
Count Caloveglia in South Wind—was allowed to get away with his nonsensical 
story for so long? 

The new document dates from 1744, a few months before the composer’s 
death. What would have been Cav. Leo’s attitude towards it? Perhaps 
Leonardo Leo himself was at that time becoming a little confused over his own 
identity? Certainly, in whatever sphere he now inhabits, if he has had an 
opportunity of reading Cav. Leo’s volume, and its offspring—if there exists a 
Heavenly Grove—he must be beginning to wonder whether he wrote his own 
works, married his own wife and begat his own children, or whether those were 
not, after all, the activities of ‘another man of the same name’. 
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Simon Boccanegra 
BY 


VINCENT GODEFROY 


VeRDI's Simon Boccanegra, which has had to wait over ninety years for its 
first performance in England,* only began to achieve its due success on the 
continent in the period between the world wars, when experiment was fashion- 
able in a theatre not under the influence of any current art-trend. Then at 
last, what had failed to satisfy the already glutted romanticists of the nine- 
teenth century was discovered by enlightened reverence to possess: dramatic 
qualities of a high level. A producer who could exploit these at the expense of 
the remainder, boldly accentuating the climaxes so that they would overshadow 
the lesser parts, found himself able to present a Boccanegra that would hold 
its own in the modern repertory. Treated seriously, with the latest technique 
of lighting and grouping, and that fluidity of crowd movement which is the 
cinema’s most useful contribution to theatrical progress, this opera can give us 
a full impression of what Verdi and Boito intended to convey, when they took 
it out of cold storage and re-dressed it as a limbering-up exercise for the greater 
things to come. ; 

The original version, which failed when first produced at Venice in 1857, 
and again at Milan two years later, was Verdi’s twentieth opera. He was 
forty-three when he wrote it. At the age of sixty-seven he patched it up and 
tried it on the Milanese once more. This time it succeeded; but with Tamagno, 
Maurel, and Edouard de Reszke in the cast a good reception must have been 
assured. It did not, however, hold its position for long, at which Verdi and 
Boito can scarcely have been surprised, for they had entered upon their labours 
with some misgivings. Not much enthusiasm can be got from patching up 
someone else’s verses; nor can there be a lot of excitement in altering one’s old 
music, especially when one’s technique and manner have advanced far beyond 
its level. But Verdi saw possibilities in Simon Boccanegra clearly enough to 
be tempted by them twenty-four years after its first failure; and in assessing 
the result we must look for what he was aiming at, in order to decide how close 
he got to the mark. 

The original plot came from a play by Garcia Gutiérrez, who was a typical 
product of Spanish literary emancipation. In this country he is vaguely known 
as the dramatist who wrote the play on which I/ Trovatore is based. But in 
fact he wrote over fifty plays, of which Simén Bocanegra is considered one of 
the best. It was a natural mistake for Verdi to suppose that he had another 
Trovatore in the making, for it was superficially one of those vengeance-is- 
mine-I-will-repay dramas with which he had already succeeded so well. But 
in fact it turned out to be pervaded by a reflective melancholy not at all 


* Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 27th October, 1948 [ED.]. 
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conducive to Verdi’s direct kind of inspiration; so that when, in later years, 
he looked back and saw in its proper perspective what he had made of it, his 
impression was one of gloom. Yet amid the gloom he could pick out the 
figure of Boccanegra, obstinately interesting in spite of the threadbare fabric 
into which he had been woven, and pleading with the composer to be given a 
second chance in better surroundings. That is why, when Verdi and Boito 
revised the opera, their first care was to infuse into it what positive action they 
could, and putting more emphasis on Boccanegra himself, they made his 
dreary shadow spring to life in one massive scene, so rendering him all the 
more pathetic in the end. 

Boito, with his usual scholarly approach, tried to put some semblance of the 
authentic historical character into Piave’s libretto; but his alterations were 
not radical enough. The original Boccanegra was a Genoese nobleman who 
became the first Doge of his city.in 1339. As permanent memorials of himself 
he has left a sepulchral slab, and coins bearing his proud title—First Doge of 
the Genoese. His contemporaries, Rienzi, Petrarch, and Boccaccio may have 
achieved more lasting and universal reputations, but Simon Boccanegra was 
no mean figure in his day, ruling Genoa firmly at the height of her power; and 
silencing, for a brief period, the eternal Guelf-Ghibelline squabbles. 

The story of his election to the Dogate is recorded by Hallam in his Middle 
Ages, and is worth quoting if only because it would have made a fine operatic 
scene in itself. The arbitrary rule of the Ghibelline families of D’Oria and 
Spinola had led to a revolt of the people. The constitution, such as there was, 
had arranged for the people to be represented by a sort of tribune, known as the 
Abate. But the nobles had allowed this office to lapse; and on the people 
demanding with menaces that it should be renewed, a panel was appointed to 
choose a worthy citizen. 

While they delayed (says Hallam) and the populace was grown weary of waiting, 
a nameless artizan called out from an elevated station, that he could direct them to a 
fit person. When the people, in jest, bade him speak on, he uttered the name of Simon 
Boccanegra. This was a man of noble birth, and well esteemed, who was then present 
among the crowd. The word was suddenly taken up; a cry was heard that Boccanegra 
should be abbot; he was instantly brought forward, and the sword of justice forced 
into his hand. As soon as silence could be obtained, he modestly thanked them for 
their favour, but declined an office which his nobility disqualified him from exercising. 
At this, a single voice out of the crowd exclaimed, “‘Szgnior!’’ and this title was reverber- 
ated from every side. Fearful of worse consequences, the actual magistrates urged him 
to comply with the people, and accept the office of abbot. But Boccanegra, addressing 
the assembly, declared his readiness to become their abbot, signior, or whatever they 
would. The cry of “Signior!’’ was now louder than before; while others cried out 
“‘Let him be duke!’”’ The latter title was received with greater approbation; and 
Boccanegra was conducted to the palace, the first duke, or doge of Genoa. 


He appears to have served the people well, for he banished the nobles, 
Guelf and Ghibelline alike, though apparently he was himself a Ghibelline. 
But their pressure from without caused his abdication five years later, not 
through personal weakness, but as a sacrifice of self for the sake of internal 
peace. After a voluntary exile of eleven years, he returned to Genoa in her 
hour of need, driving out the nobles who had once more proved irksome. 
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Re-elected Doge, he held the office for a further seven years, being at last 
poisoned in 1363, ‘‘while entertaining the King of Cyprus’’. 

What we know of Boccanegra enables us to regard him as a strong, lone hand 
in a period of turmoil, a high-minded and patriotic idealist who could hold his 
head above the petty and degrading feuds that so disfigured the age in which he 
lived. We must now consider whether the operatic portrait of him, after going 
through the hands of Gutiérrez, Piave, Boito and Verdi, bears sufficient, 
resemblance to the original to claim serious attention as a historical character 
study. 

In the opera we find that Boccanegra has become a sort of licensed corsair, 
who has done the state some service by ridding the Mediterranean of African 
pirates. This was evidently an invention of the dramatist, the better to 
contrast the hero with the nobility of the city; for the chroniclers of the Annales 
Genuenses make it quite plain that he was of aristocratic birth. An ancestor of 
his had been head of the Republic, and he himself would not stoop to assume 
so lowly a title as that of Abate. But in insisting on a background of naval 
renown, the dramatist at once establishes Boccanegra as a valorous hero, and 
then proceeds to develop, not his heroism and leadership, but a sad, helpless 
figure, misunderstood and maligned, poisoned by his friend who hates him, and 
lamented by his foes who love him; a man for whom everything is destined to 
go wrong, not out of true tragic failing, but through the sheer perversity of 
romantic invention. 

Such a man is the hero of Piave’s libretto. But Boito, whose genius tended 
towards the masculine, saw that Boccanegra could only survive if charged with 
some of the energy which he obviously possessed in real life. So in the final 
version of the libretto we have a character who, while still enmeshed in the 
inescapable tangle of the original piece, is shown for a brief and splendid 
moment as a true mediaeval Doge; and after this we can find some genuine pity 
for him, for we remember what he is really capable of in a crisis. So in the 
opera we see the high-mindedness and patriotic idealism of the actual Boccan- 
egra, but instead of being pitted against his political enemies, as he ought to 
be, his struggle is against domestic complexities of the sort which cannot 
convince us. But it is part of his high-mindedness that he persistently gives 
way to his private troubles, and this is perhaps a human trait; for the leader of 
men is not infrequently found to be himself led by the nose behind his own front 
door. 

In the opera we first meet him on a dark night in the year 1339, the very 
eve of his election to the Dogate. The scene is called a prologue, for it antici- 
pates the main action by twenty-five years. As Boccanegra died in 1363, the 
lapse of time between prologue and main plot is only one year out; so there 
has been some attempt at historical accuracy. The pity is that it was not 
carried further, for (as previously suggested) the account of his election given 
by Hallam would have made a fine operatic opening. Instead we are given a 
strange sequence of events which have about them a sombre appeal, but miss 
the entire fascination of the true facts, which lies in the excitement of his 
unexpected promotion. In the prologue Boccanegra is not even the central 
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figure. The sinister gloom of the night enshrouds the palace of the Fieschi, 
one of the great Guelf families, and the grim, pitiless figure of Jacopo Fiesco, 
presented here as the potential villain of the piece, but later to develop hand- 
somely as a kindly and much mistaken old gentleman. 

What we do notice about Boccanegra in this prologue is the lyrical appeal 
of his music. He is a baritone, and there is frequently a mellow touch of 
sadness in Verdi’s baritones. His problem here has little to do with the 
prospects of the Dogate. Its powers will only mean to him that he will be able 
to brush aside Fiesco’s refusal to allow him access to Maria Fiesco. He sings 
of her—not in an aria (for he never gets a real aria from beginning to end of the 
opera)—but in a phrase or two sufficient to show him more as lover than 
politician. And when later he returns to the scene, having heard his name on 
the lips of everyone, it is still Maria whom he apostrophizes,—not the ducal 
throne. In his duet with Fiesco, a bass-baritone exchange of declamatory 
phrases, his part is as clearly contrasted with that of his enemy as is Alvaro’s 
with Don Carlo, for it is the baritone who is the lover, and the bass the hater, 
By holding down all the protagonists of the prologue within the bass range, 
Verdi has managed to strike a subdued, purposeful note which the cries of a 
tenor would have lightened and spoilt. There is a rich beauty in Boccanegra’s 
music here that comes to us all the more sadly, since we know what he does not 
—that his beloved Maria is now lying dead in the deserted mansion of the 
Fieschi. When Jacopo Fiesco refuses to consider any rapprochement unless 
Boccanegra will hand over the baby daughter of their illicit love,—and Boccan- 
egra confesses that the child is lost,—we may recognise the naive hand of 
Gutiérrez, but we feel for Boccanegra in his plight. And when Fiesco stands 
aside to let him enter the dark palace and make his own terrible discovery of 
Maria’s corpse, there rises out of the orchestra a wistful phrase that must surely 
have been the theme of their love if a duet for them had been written; a theme 
that strikes with real pathos upon the awful atmosphere. Boccanegra is 
trapped in Fiesco’s net of hate, only to hear the bandying of his name upon the 
air—the triumphant shouts of the people who have elected him their Doge. 
The vivas, sung to a trivial tune that Verdi did not bother to rewrite, seem by 
very reason of their poor music to mock at the broken Boccanegra, who stands 
speechless amid the torches and acclamations. However sorry we may be for 
him, we must admit that on his present form he has not shown any qualities 
that would presuppose the people to have made the right choice. 

When we next see him, twenty-five years have elapsed, and Simon Boccan- 
egra in two spells of supreme power has established his ascendancy over the 
great Guelf families of the Fieschi and Grimaldi, now banished from Genoa. A 
rather careless, Donizetti-like fanfare announces his arrival at the Grimaldi 
palace outside the city, whither he has come to persuade Amelia Grimaldi to 
marry his favourite and friend, Paolo Albiani, the “nameless artizan’’ who in 
the prologue was the motive force behind his election. Unfortunately his entry 
does nothing to establish his greatness as a man. He comes, not in ducal 
grandeur, but straight from hunting, very much in a private capacity; which is 
a pity from our point of view, because, having heard so many evvivas we should 
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have liked to see him transformed. Furthermore, to add to this modest picture, 
the music that accompanies his opening gambit is one of those tripping melodies 
generally used by Verdi to smooth out dialogue as it moves towards a duet; 
and it follows a trifle crudely upon some excellent pages which belong to the 
later version. When listening to this opera we must try to be fair, and regard 
it as an 1857 work stepped up here and there to the 1881 manner. Otherwise 
we shall deplore as lapses those moments where revision gives place to the 
original. Verdi often did lapse unaccountably in style (as in Don Carlo); but 
in Boccanegra we must beware of taking the wrong standpoint. Yet the entry 
of the chief character to the old music, immediately after a scene of excellent 
re-writing, is a weakness which Verdi ought to have seen to. 

In the course of his duet with Amelia Grimaldi, the Doge learns that she is 
not really a Grimaldi, but his long-lost daughter. The music is delicate and 
transparent, its best feature being the suppressed emotion of the cabaletta; 
for a father and daughter re-united after twenty-five years must be expected 
to indulge in a cabaletta. But Verdi had the taste to mark the bulk of it 
pianissimo, sensing that their first reactions would be embarrassment and 
wonder. This is not always so in operatic recognitions. And it is true to the 
Doge’s character that, when Paolo Albiani comes to enquire how his chances 
with Amelia are progressing, he is too overcome for explanations, and curtly 
informs his friend that the marriage is now impossible, hurrying away lest he 
should have to divulge his happy discovery. 

The next scene, re-planned by Boito and re-written by Verdi, is a great bid 
to expand and dignify the somewhat pallid opera. A turbulent prelude tells 
us at once that broader issues are afoot than long-lost daughters and rejected 
suitors. The Genoese Council is revealed in session, with Boccanegra presiding. 
Here are no tripping tunes. In firm recitative he puts the state business before 
the councillors. Suddenly we become aware that he wields immense power in 
the name of Genoa right across the Mediterranean world. We hear compelling 
snatches of real history, including mention of a despatch from Petrarch on the 
subject of peace between the Italian cities, a fascinating little interpolation of 
Verdi’s own, which brings the period of Boccanegra intriguingly close. 

The meeting is interrupted by brawling in the streets outside. The spirit 
of unrest springs up in the council chamber itself, with patrician and plebeian 
divided one against the other. Boccanegra exerts himself magnificently in an 
effort to maintain order. To add to his embarrassment he can hear the rabble 
shouting for his blood. He sends a herald out to them, to let them know he is 
not afraid. His challenge converts their threats to plaudits, drawing from him 
an ironicalcomment. Presently the mob bursts into the chamber. Above the 
fluid turmoil of popular passions Boccanegra holds his head proudly aloft, 
master of the situation in bold challenge. Like a Shakespearean Roman he 
mocks acidly at the hydra-headed multitude, while the acciaccature in the 
orchestra depict his veiled jeers, as they were later used to illustrate Iago’s 
hearty nastiness and Falstaff’s rakish jollity. 

The romantic plot here intrudes on the political crisis, for the main charac- 
ters are severally involved, and all are present for the concerted finale. This 
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magnificent piece of music is set in motion by Boccanegra himself, his authority 
backed by an orchestral outburst of sublime fury as he attempts to quell a new 
altercation. His mockery is now superseded by indignation, as he chides the 
Genoese for their traditions of mutual hatred. Then, his softer nature getting 
the better of him, he breaks into an impassioned plea for peace and brother- 
hood. This is perhaps the finest music in the opera, a mellow ripening of 
Rigoletto’s Cortigiani, vil razza. Out of it rises a great ensemble. In this 
Boccanegra has no part, but he dominates it all by four solo bars in the middle, 
where the stornello of his plea for peace seems to bind the whole structure round 
his personality. Then the orchestra, tutta forza, crashes out a phrase so like 
the opening to the Rex tremendae majestatis of the Requiem that Boccanegra 
seems to swell to an awful stature. His sinewy declamation, as he lashes his 
false friend Paolo and forces him to curse himself, is the voice of supreme 
justice, terrible in anger. 

This scene gives us a masterly delineation of human grandeur riding the 
storm. There is perhaps a touch of Boris here, but it is possible to be reminded 
of Sir Thomas More, towering over his paler non-Shakespearean self as he quells 
the rioters in the few pages that Shakespeare contributed to a composite play. 
In this one scene Boccanegra too, both dramatically and musically, kindles 
such fires that the rest of his deeds are cast into the shadows. 

The remainder of the opera shows him entangled once more in the complex 
misunderstandings that cause his downfall. If he has any claims to tragic 
estate, they must be sought in his pathetic inability to assess the values of 
those around him. He is mentally pained by his daughter’s love for his 
political foe Gabriele Adorno; and physically undermined by a slow poison 
administered by his old friend of twenty-five years’ standing, Paolo Albiani. 
When he falls asleep after drinking the poison, the orchestra deliberately moves 
us by a gentle echo; but where it would have been dramatic to have used an 
echo of his finest hour, Verdi instead repeats for him the theme of that hushed 
cabaletta of recognition. For Boccanegra is now wholly back in his former 
emotional vein, and the Doge who could shake the Genoese with his declamation 
is already forgotten. The emotion is further stressed in the last act, when the 
poison is beginning to overcome him. In a lyrical reflection he remembers the 
sea, not in the vein of an ex-corsair recalling his former prowess, but with a 
_ purely sentimental nostalgia. From this point the opera moves almost 
lugubriously to its close. We have seen sufficient of Boccanegra to be quite 
sure that he will die with dignity, thinking of everyone but himself. Verdi 
knew well how to group a cast round the expiring principal and so build up a 
moving curtain. Now, with all the misunderstandings cleared up and the 
hidden identities revealed, Boccanegra’s failing voice emerges from the sad 
ensemble to announce Gabriele as his successor. Then he dies with his 
daughter’s real name on his lips, the orchestra whispering the opening bars of 
the death scene. 

Is Verdi's Doge a convincing portrait? Obviously the specialist in 
mediaeval history will not be impressed; but though the opera was no more 
written for such specialists than Aida was for Egyptologists or Otello for 
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Shakespearean scholars, it is reasonable to look for some sense of historical 
proportion in a work so thoroughly undertaken as the revised version of 
Simon Boccanegra. The Doge is certainly a serious character-study. He gives 
his name to the opera, and the ebb and flow of his fortunes make the rise and 
fall of the drama. As principal baritone he holds a central musical position, 
but his path is bestrewn with duets and trios to which he contributes an 
intimate sadness. Usually each of Verdi’s main characters gets a big aria, the 
scope and measure of which give a melodic portrait of the person. But though 
Fiesco, Amelia, Gabriele, and Paolo are all allotted considerable solos, Boccan- 
egra is limited to two short soliloquies—the only two occasions on which he is 
alone—two brief reflective passages, each sung softly over a limpid orchestral 
reverie. His character is certainly consistent—for when a Guelf rising is 
quelled between the second and third acts, he silences the victory celebrations 
out of consideration for those who have been killed, and this kind of gentle 
sentimentality clings to him throughout. Only in the council chamber, with 
its powerful theatricalism and splendid declamatory music, does he become 
every inch a Doge. But overwhelming as that scene is, and much as it may 
make us wish that Boito and Verdi had re-planned the entire work instead of 
merely touching up the rest, its artistic effect creates this paradox: despite the 
infinite musical and dramatic superiority of the Doge amid his council, this 
is the one place where he is inconsistent with himself as first seen in the prologue 
and later developed through the opera; and where he is historically right, he is 
aesthetically wrong. 

Simon Boccanegra would stand a chance of being a more powerful work if 
the protagonist’s solemnity were set in sharper relief. But the sombre Fiesco 
and the resentful Paolo further darken the texture. Fiesco, who moves through 
most of the opera in disguise, since Boccanegra has banished the Guelfs, and 
is bound by some telepathic attachment to his unrecognised grand-daughter, 
is a curious figure over whose music Verdi never quite settled down. In the 
prologue he is a sort of Monterone, in Act I he is the Padre Guardiano, in Act IIT 
he enters like De Silva and dissolves into Germont pére. His great aria in the 
prologue, I/ lacerato spirito, like a rock crystallised by the unseen chorus of 
lamentation for his dead daughter, obliges us to pity him, while the solemn and 
unexpected orchestral passage that follows it invests him with a tragic nobility. 
All through the opera his music is dark and solemn, even religious in character. 
Paolo likewise is grim and purposeful, with one fine monologue as he broods 
over the curse which he is forced to utter upon himself. He is the villain of 
the piece, but it is up to a point a pardonable villainy in that it is based, like 
so many other motives in this opera, on a misunderstanding. Grim as he may 
be, however, he is not without a tinge of sardonic humour. The little scuttling 
passage in which he plots to abduct Amelia is a delightful flash of perverted 
gusto, while his acrid comment on the letter of Petrarch—that the poet would 
be better employed getting on with his sonnets to his blonde—is both in music 
and sentiment quite worthy of Iago. 

The tenor and soprano lovers between them shed all the radiance that is 
to be found in the score of Simon Boccanegra, and incidentally they provide a 
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very rare example of Verdian lovers surviving unscathed at the final curtain. 
They are quite conventional—so much so that twice in the opera Gabriele 
brandishes a weapon with intent to kill the Doge and is prevented in the nick 
of time by Amelia. But the daughter of Boccanegra is heroic only in a crisis; 
her music is elegiac without any of the soaring grandeur of the other Amelia 
or the Leonoras. Her idyll which opens the first act, following, with its 
delicious prelude, upon the gloom of the prologue, is like a flood of sunlight on 
the sea. The score mirrors the sparkling water. Then over a thrummed 
harp there floats the distant voice of her Gabriele, his brief serenade striking 
piquantly upon the fragrance of the scene. Its cadences, and Amelia’s excited 
interruption, cannot but recall J Trovatore’s most famous passage, but here 
for once in a while there are no sorrows. And in the love duet that follows, 
Verdi has managed to develop a limpid lyricism as they rhapsodise their (and 
his) beloved Genoa, full and mellow like the ode to Florence of the young 
couple in Gianni Schicchi. 

There is little else in Simon Boccanegra to make the heart leap. The mom- 
ents of excitement are few, and those mostly left to the imagination. The 
second of the two rebellions is heard but not seen, and what is heard does little 
to convey any feeling of imminent peril. When it is quashed we see the lights 
of rejoicing Genoa, but are deprived, mercifully perhaps, of a share in the 
festivities; and even the lights do not last long, for Boccanegra has them put 
out; while the short wedding chorus, usually an excuse for gaiety, is a pious 
little prothalamion. 

This chorus, sung off-stage early in the third act, is one of several that come 
from behind the scenes—a curiosity of this opera which should not be over- 
looked. This oft-repeated device, though not always accompanied by the 
best music, gives the drama a sense of space and, at times, mobility. In the 
prologue there are the voices lamenting the dead Maria within the palace of the 
Fieschi; then at the height of Simon’s misery there comes out of the distance 
the acclamation: Boccanegra! The council chamber scene is made the more 
dynamic by the sound of the disturbances in the street. Here is a typical 
stroke of Verdian simplicity, the chorus opening the distant fracas by holding 
the notes C and Ga bocca chiusa. At the end of the second act another chorus 
of revolt interrupts the affairs of the Doge from without—a poor affair of the 
early version, theoretically exciting if not so in fact. Its tune is echoed in the 

‘prelude to the third act, which mounts to a choral outburst of praise for 
Boccanegra while the curtain is still down. Finally, when he is dead, Fiesco 
presents the new Doge Gabriele from the palace balcony, but the crowd cries 
for Boccanegra. Fiesco tells them of his death, and the opera ends with the 
muffled voices of the Genoese praying for the peace of his soul. One might 
almost claim that the impulsive and changeable populace is a major dvamatis 
persona in this opera, and that its unpredictable waywardness straddles in the 
unseen background as a symbol welding the whole work into a unity that the 
steady monotone of Boccanegra’s character has not the power to do. Ibsen 
springs daringly to mind. 
The critic Basevi confessed that six readings of Piave’s libretto had not 
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persuaded him that he understood the plot of Simon Boccanegra. Mr. Bonavia 


has written, 

“Verdi and Piave no doubt knew what happened before the mysterious prologue 
begins; the spectator is in ignorance and remains in ignorance till the last scene—when 
he no longer remembers or cares for events of so long before.” 

He is possibly right ; but here surely is an opera whose general atmosphere and 
chief character are compelling enough in themselves to lift us high over the 
trivial hazards of its ill-made story. And for the music,—in the space of an 
evening we can study side by side the Verdi of Traviata plus four years and 
Otello minus six; which should be exciting enough for any opera-goer. 


Reviews of Music 


Reginald Hunt. Meditation for B flat Clarinet and Piano. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 3s. 
Albert Moeschinger. Sonatina for Clarinet and Piano. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 7s. 6d. 


I can think of nothing to say in favour of this Meditation except that it is not technically 
exacting either for the clarinet player or for the pianist. Otherwise I can only note that 
the harmony is banal, that the melody sticks to rigid two-bar phrases and that the 
animato middle section, whilst lengthening the piece, does not relieve the monotony. 

For light music, Moeschinger’s Sonatina is infinitely preferable; and so long as the 
composer does not take himself too seriously, as in the Invention-like second movement or 
in the percussive Finale, this work remains diverting to the listener and well contrived. 
There is some inconsistency of harmonic idiom however. In the Finale, for instance, 
after a succession of chords of piled up fifths, it is rather a shock to reach the climax with 
an overworked chromatic variation of the perfect cadence. And ina work of this character 
and dimensions, the closing reference to the first movement seems out of place. 


Igor Stravinsky. Concerto in D for String Orchestra. Miniature score. (Boosey & 


Hawkes.) 3s. od. 

Criticism of new works by Stravinsky is apt to be tiresome both to read and to write. 
Most people years ago seem to have made up their minds one way or the other about their 
attitude to this composer, and each new work merely provides another opportunity for 
voicing a twenty-year old exasperation or excitement, in different words. As one who 
normally belongs to the school of Exasperated Resignation, your reviewer received his 
copy of the Concerto in D with little pleasure. His subsequent enthusiasm, after perusing 
the work, may owe something to the fact that it springs partly, at least, from relief and 
surprise. 

To the present writer it seems that this work succeeds, unpretentiously, in a style 
where the composer has flamboyantly failed before. As in other works by Stravinsky, 
the inspiration is partly derived from Italian music of the classical period, but here there 
is not only neatness and wit, but something new as well. The second subject of the first 
movement, melodically derived from the sprightly first subject, has an intensity which is 
unusual in the later works of Stravinsky. Throughout the work the absence of eccentricity 
is marked. (It is only momentarily in the last movement, for example, that one of those 
familiarly inconsequential bass progressions appears.) Where eccentricity does appear, 
it has a purpose, as in the strange orchestration of the beginning of the arioso. Perhaps 


we may dismiss the anachronistic full closes which divide up this movement as a piece 
of critic-baiting—a theory which seems the more plausible in view of the layout of these 
chords, where the leading note drops to the third and the seventh ostentatiously jumps up 


to the tonic. 
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Ernest Newman's Life of Wagner 


BY 
P. H. MUIR 


BioGRaPHY is portraiture in type. It may be a tintype or it may assume a 
variety of forms, from a Lytton Strachey cameo to a larger than life canvas by 
Buckle and Monypenny. The simile must not be pressed too far. Biography, 
for example, is often at its worst when done from the life. Indeed, with certain 
reservations, it may truthfully be said that the longer the subject has been 
dead the better. An official biography, if not entrusted to a friend or a 
member of the family, as it frequently is, can hardly be completed without the 
family’s co-operation; and, however high the compiler’s standard of integrity, 
it is almost inevitable that some of his punches must be pulled, in deference to 
family feelings if for no other reason, and there are usually reasons in plenty, 
of which the law of libel may be one. This is a very special case of necessity 
being the mother of invention and of the unfortunate fact that many of her 
offspring are bastards. Indeed had Henry Ford’s notorious pronouncement 
been applied to biography instead of to history, subsequent comment on it 
might reasonably have been more favourable. 

Unless the biographee is so lacking in vitality as to have been snuffed out 
completely by the official life—his virtues thus being interred in its bones—he 
is likely to be the subject of reconsideration in later years, when distance may 
produce a perspective approaching that godseye view which is the ideal. This 
may, and probably will, call for considerable revision of accepted views; and, 
in proportion to the length of time that has elapsed, and the degree of reitera- 
tion indulged by later contributors to the legend, the difficulty of establishing 
the verisimilitude of the true portrait will be magnified. Romance—to apply 
no harsher term to the pious labours of the idolatrous—establishes a command 
over the minds of the simple and credulous majority which is largely unsuscept- 
ible to the tactic of frontal assault, the effect of which is to disperse the enemy 
into a series of maquis positions from each of which he must be painstakingly 
winkled out. In no biography is the task of analytical creator so beset with 
_ these pitfalls as with Wagner for its subject. The Walhalla of Wahnfried is 
heavily protected. 

Indeed it is not the lack of documentation, but the wealth of it that 
embarrasses a biographer of Wagner. Most of this goes back to Glasenapp, 
the official biographer, who produced the first of his six volumes in 1876, 
seven years before Wagner’s death. Without minimising the immense 
industry of this painstaking chronicler, his bias and partisanship fitted him 
very ill as the recorder of his idol’s career. His manipulation of material is 
inexcusable; and, as most subsequent biography is principally Glasenapp and 
water—some of it Glasenapp and fizzy lemonade—the acceptance of the official 
legend is explicable, if not excusable. The long series of ‘‘fables convenues, or 
worse’’, as Nietzsche aptly described them, begins even earlier, in 1843, with the 
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periodical publication of the Autobiographical Sketch and continues with 
Mein Leben (privately printed 1870-1881) and with the thousands of his letters 
that have been preserved—Mr. Newman estimates that on the average, one 
letter for every three days of his life from his twentieth to his seventieth year, 
nearly 6,000 in all, have survived. 

Now even if honestly and faithfully transcribed, all this mass of source 
material presents only one side of the picture—Wagner’s own—and can hardly 
form the basis of a fully rounded picture. But it has not, in fact, been so 
presented. Apart from the egregious editorial interference of such interested 
parties as Mathilde Wesendonk, who pruned and amended Wagner’s letters to 
her to present the relationship in an ideal light, there is the fact that investi- 
gators from Glasenapp’s time onwards have been allowed access to only such 
documents as the Wagner family have thought suitable to the construction of 
the legend of the Master. This legend presents Wagner as a God-given artist 
and creative spirit, the like of whom the world had not yet seen and is unlikely 
to see again. Such criticism as there has been is almost equally ill-balanced 
and tends to the presentation of a sponging rascal, devoid of all moral and 
intellectual scruple, devoted to the single object of his own material welfare. 
Moreover, most of the critics, with the unstable Nietzsche at their head, had 
real or imaginary grievances against Wagner and their criticism was easily 
discountable on these grounds. Hardly anyone seems to have glimpsed the 
possibility that Wagner might have combined both of these aspects in his 
strongly tortuous and deeply interesting mental and spiritual make-up; and 
until this was fully grasped and made the basis of a new valuation, no full and 
complete biography could be anticipated. 

Mr. Newman’s great life-work, the final volume of which has made its 
welcome, if belated, appearance displaces all its predecessors on this, if on no 
other ground. At last we may feel that Wagner has been set before us much 
as he really was. Here he is depicted, in Mr. Newman’s own words, with 
“his insatiable passion for luxury at the expense of others, his lack of conscience 
where debts were concerned, his notorious ingratitude towards benefactors, his 
ruthless egoism in the pursuit of his ends’, his readiness, in fact, to fight 
heroically against poverty and obscurity ‘‘to the last gulden of his last friend’, 
yet still as a great artist-revolutionary who could and did achieve ‘‘the greatest 
sum of transformation that has ever been accomplished by one man in the whole 
history of music .. .”. 

Wagner has been made the subject of particular study by Mr. Newman for 
more than fifty years—his second book, published in 1898, was A Study of 
Wagner—and during that period he has familiarised himself with every scrap 
of material that could even remotely be construed as relevant. It is difficult 
to grasp the magnitude of the task this has entailed, but some measure of it 
emerges in the second appendix to his fourth volume where, in reply to a 
criticism of his third volume by Dr. Engel, Mr. Newman says, in relation to the 
King Ludwig period, that he has familiarised himself 

“with every first-hand document, wise or foolish, connected with it, with every published 
letter to and from the King, with the memoirs and correspondence of a round score of 
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diplomats, politicians, observers, publicists and so on contemporary with the events, 

with all the biographies and studies of the King, in English, German, French and Italian, 

from the 1880’s down to yesterday, with the latest German histories of Bavaria, and 

with the latest German treatises, based on investigation of various political archives... .”’ 
The Ludwig episode is one of the most important in Wagner’s career: never- 
theless the scale is impressive, although only what was absolutely necessary 
if Wagner were to be adequately dealt with at last. It is on this scale of 
documentation that the whole work is based. 

I shail attempt a brief and very rough conspectus of Mr. Newman’s great 
work, which has been fifty years in preparation and fifteen years in publishing. 
There are some 2,500 closely printed pages in it and it is by no means easy 
reading. The fact that at almost every turn the author must digress to 
correct some accepted misapprehension or positive misstatement militates 
against this: but then it is to be considered as a work of great scholarship, an 
indispensable work of reference, rather than an easy-going passe-temps for the 
reader who regards biography as one form of historical fiction. The wealth of 
documentation should be a sufficient warning to this kind of reader that the 
book is not for him. 


The first volume, published in 1933, carries us from Wagner’s birth in 1813 
until 1848, when he was nearing the end of his Kapellmeistership at Dresden. 
It is a period in his life of almost unrelieved gloom and wretchedness. Die 
Feen 1834, Das Liebesverbot 1836, Rienzi 1840, Der Fliegende Holldnder 1841, 
Tannhéuser 1845 and Lohengrin 1848, had been completed and three of them had 
even been published in a very limited and amateurish way. Das Liebesverbot, 
Rienzi and Tannhduser had been performed and Wagner himself had conducted 
performances of them outside Dresden. True he was principal musical director 
of the Royal Opera at Dresden with a salary of 1500 thalers a year (say £220) 
and Minna, his first wife, thought that their fortune was made at last. But 
Wagner himself knew that this was but a stop-gap, or worse, for it meant that 
“for the redemption of his half-starved body he had sold his soul into slavery’”’. 

Moreover these early years had inflicted deep scars on his mind, if not on 
his body itself, that were to remain ineradicable. His first important appoint- 
ment, at Magdeburg, would have been a happy one if he could have managed 
to live within his admittedly tiny income. But the smallness of the income was 
. not the reason why Wagner failed to live within its compass. Never to the end 
of his life would he be solvent, and the trail of debt followed him from Magde- 
burg to Kénigsberg, where he was largely boycotted by his colleagues and miser- 
ably poor, yet finally driven by jealousy to marry Minna, which added to his 
already almost overwhelming responsibilities—if that is the correct term for 
obligations so readily assumed without the means to satisfy them. It was not 
long before she left him and, finding Ko6nigsberg insupportable without her 
yet already determined on divorce, he followed, having only asi escaped a 
distraint on his furniture for debt. 

The Riga appointment, desperately needed for he was “‘breadless’’, brought 
him a salary of only 800 roubles, and although Wagner became sufficiently 
reconciled with Minna through her sister’s intervention to allow her to rejoin 
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him when Amalie joined the company there, it was agreed between them that 
she should give up her professional career; the result was that Wagner, already 
at odds with Holtei, his superior, accumulated such a load of debt in the town 
that his position became insupportable. 

Wagner’s own account, that his dismissal was the result of a base intrigue, 
does not withstand Mr. Newman’s encyclopedic criticism. In fact he makes it 
abundantly clear that Dorn, his new superior, and Hoffmann, his successor 
showed every consideration for Wagner’s misfortune, the latter agreeing to 
forego two months salary, in order that the former might provide Wagner 
“with both the means of flight and something to live upon’. Dorn informed 
Wagner that “‘not my own, but his circumstances had made this change 
necessary”. 

Wagner tried desperately to retain some means of livelihood in Riga, indeed 
he begged Hoffmann to offer him anything short of ‘‘boot-cleaning and water- 
carrying’’, but his extravagances had been too great, and once more he escaped 
his creditors only by flight. It was in fact from Milau, where his company 
closed their travelling season, that Wagner, Minna and their Newfoundland 
dog “‘Robber’’, set out for England en route to France, twin centre with Italy of 
the musical world, convinced that his previous overtures to Scribe and the 
presence of his successful compatriot, Meyerbeer, would assure him a welcome. 

They left as fugitives, not merely from creditors, but from the Russian 
police, scrambling secretly across the frontier ditch at sundown, in momentary 
fear of a peppering from the sentries on either side. The miseries of the sea- 
voyage from Pillau, normally eight days but extended for them by storms to 
three and a half weeks, are commemorated in a line of Daland’s in the Flying 
Dutchman, ‘‘Sandwike it is; full well I know the bay’’, for it was at the tiny 
Norwegian village of Sandwike that Wagner’s ship took refuge. 

Neither the few days in London nor the weary months in Paris were to 
provide a break in the dreary disillusionment of these unhappy years. In 
Paris a wretched subsistence gained by arranging the operas of Donizetti and 
Meyerbeer for the piano, for the guitar and ‘‘for two cornets’’ was interrupted 
at last by a sojourn in a debtor’s prison; and although Schlesinger prepared a 
copy of one of the Meyerbeer arrangements with a title page printed in real 
gold, it was in honour of the composer, not the arranger. 

The call to Dresden was a distinct step forward, but, implicit in Mr. New- 
man’s detailed account of it is the almost inevitable sequel of failure. Wagner 
already began to feel himself relentlessly driven by the ruthless genius that 
possessed him. There must have been misgivings when he first accepted the 
appointment and circumstances quickly made it clear to him that the Dresden 
theatre was too modest a vessel to contain the abundance of his genius. It 
has been said that his early operas were published in Dresden. This was 
yet another extravagance indulged at the expense of friends, one of whom was 
an oboe player at the opera, another an actor, and a third, Pusinelli, whose 
appointments as Minna’s doctor and Richard’s creditor were both, as Mr. 
Newman says, for life. Only twenty-five copies of the scores of Rienzi and © 
Flying Dutchman were made and they are now elusive and valuable quarries 
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for collectors. The extravagance of commissioning these scores was on a par 
with other debts incurred by Wagner at later periods. He saw himself as the 
great artist-philosopher bestowed by heaven on the German race to bring 
Germanism to its true world-leading destiny. Those of lesser breed must 
readily agree to sacrifice even the necessities of life to provide the means 
whereby his mission could be fulfilled. The publication of these scores was 
his principal hope of spreading the musical gospel, for how else could other 
theatres be induced to produce his works? In later life he placed every impedi- 
ment in the way of productions outside his immediate control and supervision, 
for only when these were assured could the true gospel be delivered. 

The first volume includes a long and illuminating account of the instrumental 
and vocal resources of German opera houses at the time, from which it cleariy 
emerges that, with the best will in the world—a provision that did not exist— 
even the early Wagnerian operas were hopelessly beyond their capacity. 
Thus during the whole period of his Kapellmeistership at Weimar Liszt’s 
orchestra never totalled more than 34 except that for his production there of 
Lohengrin the numbers were increased to 38. At Cassel the orchestra was 
“half filled with officers, who fiddled in their regimental uniform without 
considering it derogatory’’; while at Dresden, Wagner’s own theatre in 1843, 
the first oboe player infuriated Berlioz by embroidering the melody of part of 
the Symphonie fantastique with trills and gruppetti in the Italian manner to his 
heart’s content. As for the singers Weber says that in 1812 the Dresden public 
refused to believe that a German could either sing or teach singing; while 
Lortzing, in 1843, had to admit that few theatres commanded resources capable 
of providing a Count, a Figaro and a Susanna suitable for a production of 
Mozart’s opera! 


We leave Wagner at the end of the first volume on the eve of becoming a 
fugitive from Saxony for his part in the revolution of 1848, the elucidation of 
which occupies the first five chapters of volume two. In Weimar he arrived 
penniless but for the few thalers he had been able to borrow hastily in Dresden ; 
and thence he proceeded, with a false passport and with money saeuninn by 
Liszt, to Paris once more, this time via Switzerland. 

No encouragement awaiting him here, he retreated to Ziirich, earning a few 
pounds by writing articles and laying plans to secure himself a year’s respite 
from financial worries by endeavours, which proved abortive, to sell the score 
of Lohengrin and to secure a commission from some theatre for a production of 
Siegfrieds Tod(!) while he set about the preparation of a new opera with which 
to achieve the conquest of Paris. This might take as a subject either Achilles, 
Jesus, or Wayland the Smith. Meanwhile Minna had arrived from Dresden, 
with the piano supplied by Breitkopf, but still unpaid for, but without Wagner’s 
books which Heinrich Brockhaus had sequestrated as security against a loan 
of 500 thalers, which was never repaid. 

The years 1848 to 1860 covered by this, the second longest of the four 
volumes, are Wanderjahre indeed. During the whole period Wagner was an 
exile and constantly beset by failure to make ends meet. It opens with his 
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borrowings for the journey to Paris and already in October, 1849, the last gulden 
raised by pawning his watch have gone. Again Liszt financed-his journey to 
Paris and sent a further 300 francs with which to placate a tailor to whom 
Wagner had been indebted since his earlier visit, but whom he had nevertheless 
persuaded to provide yet more clothes. Wagner’s means of support must have 
been meagre indeed at this time. Later, there was the generous pension from 
Frau Ritter to keep the wolf from absolutely besieging the door, but just now 
there can have been little to keep him going but the casual generosity of 
friends and his lifelong ability to cajole credit from the most hardbitten of 
creditors. Mr. Newman devotes a chapter (XX) to Wagner’s finances at this 
time. 

It was on the occasion of this visit to Paris that the mad, brief love affair 
with the young, rich and charming Scottish wife of a French wine merchant— 
Jessie Laussot—took place. Jessie’s husband and Richard’s wife between 
them put a stop to this and Mr. Newman gives the fullest, most satisfactory and 
most sympathetic account of the affair yet written. 

In Ziirich Wagner took the greatest interest in local musical affairs, out of 
which developed what was to become one of the most important features of 
his whole life. Hans von Biilow had first seen Wagner when, at the age of 12, 
he attended the first performance of Rienzi in Dresden and Wagner had taken 
acallat the end of the opera. Within a year or two young Hans had engineered 
an introduction to his idol and induced him to write some pious phrases in an 
autograph album. Later he sent Wagner some of his compositions with not 
discouraging results and when, in 1850, Wagner wrote inviting the young man to 
embark on a musical career at the theatre in Ziirich, Biilow walked for two 
days to Ziirich from Lake Constance, arriving penniless and much travel-worn, 
but jubilantly accepting a joint salary of 50 gulden a month (say £5) with his 
friend Karl Ritter. Minna cooked for them and mothered them generally 
while Wagner looked after the boy’s musical education and advancement. 
The appointment did not last long—Biilow conducted his first opera in October 
and resigned after a quarrel in December—but when he left for St. Gallen it 
was with the firm conviction that Wagner was the noblest and kindest of men, 
the one most deserving of veneration! 

One of the most important sections of this volume is concerned with the 
relations between Wagner and Liszt, and nowhere is Mr. Newman’s power of 
perspective more strongly in evidence than in the surefooted way he goes 
about the business of setting a true picture of this situation. His knowledge 
of the mind and musical competence of the Hungarian is hardly inferior to his 
knowledge of Wagner, and we may take it as proven that Liszt had not the 
dimmest notion of Wagner’s significance for the music of the future. There 
is no need to minimise the importance to Wagner of the Weimar production 
of Lohengrin, with all its inadequacies. Liszt’s assured position in the world 
of music and the implied patronage of admittedly the most cultured of German 
princelings—more especially in view of the political cloud over Wagner which 
had spread from Dresden to most other German states—were supremely 
important to him. But, not only was it almost by accident that Liszt found 
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himself tied to the Weimar Court—the main reason being the royal broad- 
mindedness on his affair with Carolyne von Sayn-Wittgenstein—but it is quite 
clear that in producing Lohengrin he was merely taking an opportunity to 
introduce another operatic composer to the repertoire. Nothing was further 
from his mind than a musical mission; indeed, had the idea occurred to him, 
it would certainly have hindered if it had not prevented the production 
altogether. 

Nevertheless, and as a direct sequel to the production of the opera, Wagner 
was able to imbue Liszt with an almost messianic fervour for the new music 
and with the ambition to make Weimar its altar, with Wagner—as he thought 
—as its deity and Liszt as his prophet. But, Mr. Newman points out, the 
greatest service that Liszt succeeded in performing for Wagner was actually to 
produce Tannhduser and Lohengrin at all. 

The success of Rienzi and Tannhduser in Dresden had shown other German 
impresarios that good business was possible with the Wagner operas; but when 
they received the scores no production resulted because their demands appeared 
so completely incompatible with the available resources. But what could be 
done at Weimar could be repeated elsewhere and it is significant that the main 
section of volume two on the relations with Liszt is succeeded by a chapter 
entitled ‘“‘The Rising Tide’’. 

Liszt’s productions indeed put Wagner on the map. They came at a 
psychological moment. Wagner’s flight from Dresden had focussed general 
interest on him, which ensured a wide audience for the series of politico- 
musical articles that began to flow from his pen as soon as he settled in Ziirich; 
and, although these were frequently grossly misunderstood, they were certainly 
read and discussed throughout the length and breadth of Germany. Moreover 
he was not lacking in admirers capable of spreading his new message; and the 
fact soon emerged that his music was a challenge to the universally admired 
and performed Meyerbeer himself. Here was a new role for the unknown, 
beggarly, provincial Kapellmeister; and once it was shown that his music 
could be performed, impresarios seized the opportunity to acquaint their 
audiences with the musical revolution. ‘In 1852 and 1853 we find the follow- 
ing towns either planning or carrying out a Wagner production—Leipzig, 
Frankfort, Wiesbaden, Wiirzburg, Breslau, Diisseldorf, Rudolstadt, Hamburg, 
_ Riga.’’ One may question whether or not it was a tragedy that the warrant 

for his arrest as a political delinquent effectively barred ‘Vagner from attending 
any of these, probably highly inadequate performances. Mr. Newman 
quotes as significant of this new phase a passage from a leading article with 
which the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik—once Schumann’s, now edited by 
Brendel—opened the year 1852—‘‘this paper will henceforth have for its task 
the emphatic advocacy from every point of view, of the transformation upon 
which the art of music is now entering”’. 

Wagner’s main artistic preoccupation at this period was the versification of 
the Ring cycle. Valkyrie he completed on Ist July, 1852, and Rheingold in 
the following November. Young Siegfried and The Death of Siegfried were then 
recast and rewritten. The tetralogy was completed in its first form in 
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December, 1852, and issued privately in 1853, but not until 1872 did it appear 
in its final shape. He was still not without hope at this time that Liszt might 
transform Weimar into a Wagnerian temple; and after the productions of 
Tannhduser and Lohengrin there Wagner thought seriously of entrusting the 
Ring to Liszt. 

Liszt’s conversion to ‘“‘the new music’’ caused him to stage Berlioz’ Ben- 
venuto Cellini. Now whether or not Liszt was right in regarding Wagner as 
just one of a group, all of whom used the same idiom, is not our concern: what 
is our concern is that this notion did not suit Wagner who thought that the 
root of the matter lay in the conception that he was not merely a great com- 
poser, but an equally great dramatist and philosopher with a message to 
deliver to the world, via the German people, which should preserve it from 
destruction. Liszt, on the other hand, while acquiescing blandly in all 
Wagner’s suggestions for improvement in the productions of his operas, was 
clearly without a clue to what Wagner was really driving at. He “agrees with 
everything Wagner says with the air of one who wants to humour a crochety 
friend but cannot attach as much importance to his crochets as he does himself’. 
He was completely bewildered by Wagner’s antagonism to the music of 
Berlioz. 

Despite the assurance of at least a minimum of physical comfort, the 
spiritual and artistic isolation of his life in Ziirich was devastating. Mr. New- 
man continually reminds us of this and seldom allows us to lose sight of the 
fact that Wagner’s meannesses and the monstrous egoism of his unattractive 
character do not mean that he had not a great capacity for suffering. It is, 
indeed, in the drawing together into a convincing whole of the various and 
contradictory strings of his many-sided character, as much as in its devastation 
of the many fables about him that the present biography performs so notable 
a service. Above all, in this Ziirich period, he desired to hear Lohengrin 
performed; and, although we may be quite sure that if he had succeeded the 
principal sequel would have been the offending of everyone concerned, from 
Liszt downwards, it is impossible to read without a pang his cry from the heart 
to Liszt printed on p. 354 of Vol. II. 

As so often in his life, the softer air of Italy produced a salutary effect. In 
September, 1853, at Spezia, after a miserable journey, during a restless night, 

“I awoke from my half sleep in terror, feeling as though the waves were now rushing 
— above my head. I at once recognised that the orchestral prelude to the re 
. had at last come to being in me. . . .” 

But it was not until after returning to Ziirich from a visit to Paris with 
Liszt, where he first set eyes on Cosima, then sixteen, that on November Ist he 
began to write the first sketch of the Rheingold music. He finished it on 
January 14th, 1854, and completed the score by May 28th. It was first 
performed fifteen years later, and then against Wagner’s will and in his 
absence. 

In 1855 his orchestration of the Valkyrie was interrupted by a four months’ 
visit to London. He conducted eight concerts, but all that they contained of 
his own work was a selection from Lohengrin and the Tannhduser overture 
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twice—the Queen and Prince Albert being present at its repetition. In addi- 
tion to music by Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, Wagner was also called 
upon to include a symphony by Cipriani Potter, Macfarren’s Chevy Chase, 
and Onslow’s Alcalde de la Veja. He returned to Ziirich with about 1,000 
francs of the £200 fee and wrote to Sulzer that it was the hardest money he had 
ever earned, ‘‘my drudgery for the Paris music-dealers, humiliating as it was, 
seems mere child’s-play’’. One piece of good fortune was his first meeting with 
Malvida von Meysenbug, who was in London looking after the children of 
Herzen, whose wife had eloped with Herwegh. 

It was in December, 1854, that Wagner wrote to Liszt mentioning Tristan 
for the first time. Eventually it was to take such a complete hold of him 
that he broke off working at the Ring to complete it. Mr. Newman gives an 
unexceptionable account of its origin and of the proper place in its scheme of 
Mathilde Wesendonk. The only exception one can take to his account of this 
curious story is the comparatively minor one that he hardly does poor Minna 
justice. Admittedly she was unsuited to be the wife of any artist, let alone 
one so egocentric and so completely devoted to his art as Wagner. That she 
was bourgeois and commonplace to a degree is not to be questioned, and from 
the start it was inevitable that the marriage should fail. The Wesendonk 
affair was the last straw and Minna certainly ran true to form in her treatment 
of the situation. But she had had a great deal to put up with. From her 
point of view the tough experiences of her married life were due largely to her 
husband’s extreme reluctance to grasp his opportunities, and to the tiresome- 
ness of his political and artistic opinions, which lost him job after job; not to 
mention his incurable extravagance. It is all very well and maybe perfectly 
true, to say that Richard’s love for Mathilde was quite sexless and that she 
was no more than the inspiration necessary to set Wagner’s creative genius 
alight; but one is just a little suspicious that this is an over-simplification. 
After all, Wagner had been quite ready to set off for the other side of the world 
with Jessie; and was it unnatural for Minna, whose not very considerable 
charms were by now much faded, to take strong exception to the intervention 
of a young and attractive woman, who could dispose of money on a scale quite 
dazzling to the impecunious Wagner? Can one venture to say, even, that 
according to her lights she was wrong to react as she did? 

Whether she was right or not, and whether or not the completion of Tristan 
got Mathilde out of Richard’s system, there was a break and the Wagners left 
Ziirich for good—for the moment going their separate ways—Richard to 
Venice and eventually to Paris for another artistic and financial fiasco; Minna 
for Dresden, which was still closed to her husband. 


The third volume opens with the conclusion of the Paris debacle, and the 
student should not miss Mr. Newman’s clarification of the tangled copyright 
situation and the clean bill he is able to give Wagner in this connection. It was 
no wonder that he could not understand that the scores for the publication of 
which he had incurred debts still unpaid in Dresden were a bar to his accepting 
much needed honoraria for their publication in France. 


Soe 
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A better and more devastating account of the misfortunes and disasters 
that attended the Paris production of Tannhduser in 1861 than the one in this 
volume has yet to be written. Wagner knew that success in this great music 
centre might go far to assure to him a position that could not be visualised in 
any German city and he strove with superhuman energy to assure it. There 
were 163 rehearsals of one kind or another ‘“‘in most of which Wagner took 
an active part’. The singers and the orchestra were mostly highly co- 
operative, and although the dark menace of the Jockey Club lurked in the 
background, the prospects seemed better than fair. Niemann—the Tann- 
hauser and the only German singer in the cast—was the only unamenable 
person. He had “the usual crude notions of his species’ and, despite the 
utmost patience and care on Wagner’s part to instil into him the meaning of 
his part, the result was failure, complete and abject. Indeed Niemann sided 
with the strong opposition to Wagner and acted the part of a traitor. 

Then there was Dietsch, the conductor, of whom it is amply sufficient to 
say that, unable to read a score, he conducted from the first violin part! But 
in the end it was the Jockey Club that ruined it ; without their organised opposi- 
tion, despite the dastardly Niemann and the nincompoopish Dietsch it would 
undoubtedly have succeeded. It failed because the members of the Jockey 
Club would not tolerate the absence of a ballet in the second act—the earliest 
point at which they deigned to appear in the theatre—and these gentlemen of 
France vindicated their country’s honour on dog whistles! Niemann, the 
loutish tenor, received 54,000 francs for his grotesque interpretation—Wagner’s 
share was 750 francs. 

Nevertheless the cognoscenti of Paris were converted; and certain German 
princelings took note of the fact that the Emperor of the French had not only 
granted the use of the Royal Opera for the production, but, with his Empress, 
had attended two of the three performances. Thus the King of Saxony 
eased the ban against Wagner’s presence in non-Saxon Germany; the Grand 
Duke of Weimar bestowed an honour on him; and the Grand Duke of Baden 
favoured a first production of Tristan at Karlsruhe, which fell through for 
lack of singers. 

Desperately in need of money and having mortgaged all his compositions 
published and unpublished, he negotiated with Schott for an advance on the 
as yet unwritten Meistersinger. Schott, his usual accommodating self, advanced 
10,000 francs, and Wagner set to work, completed the poem in thirty days and 
delivered it, as promised, in January, 1862. He retired to Bieberich to begin 
the orchestration; but here alas, the wretched Minna joined him, now more 
than half crazed by jealousy and drug-taking. She stayed only ten days, 
but, before she left, Wagner himself felt driven almost to the point of madness. 
He really desired her happiness and saw clearly that it could not come from 
him. She, on the other hand, was prepared for any depth of misery so long 
as they were miserable together, not so much because of any great depth of 
affection but because she desired respectability above everything. 

Nevertheless work on the Meistersinger progressed only to be interrupted. 
by a bite from a mangy dog that Wagner befriended. A concert season in 
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Petersburg put him in funds, but, as Schott answered one of his dunning letters, 
no ordinary mortal could provide for him, “that could be done only by an 
enormously rich banker, or by some prince with millions at his disposal’. 
Almost oriental extravagance at length caused him to flee from his debtors 
yet again; but rescue was at hand and the greatest chapters of his life were due 
to open. 

Young Ludwig, who had recently succeeded to the throne of Bavaria, had 
been in some sense a Wagnerian since, in 1858, as a twelve year old boy, his 
governess had thrilled him with an account of the Munich production of 
Lohengrin. In 1861 he heard it twice and in 1862 he heard Tannhduser. By 
the time he ascended the throne in 1864 he was soaked in Wagnerism and almost 
his first royal act was to demand Wagner’s appearance. He was run to earth 
at Stuttgart and astounded by the knowledge that what he had shunned as a 
creditor’s ruse was actually a summons to the royal presence. He had paid for 
his lodging in Stuttgart with a snuff-box given him in Russia and had to borrow 
money for his ticket to Munich. 

The first audience with the handsome, generous-hearted boy, lasting 
one-hour-and-a-half, must have been one of the strangest scenes in history. 
On the one hand the composer, in the middle fifties, dazed and incredulous, 
vainly endeavouring to grasp that his fondest dream—a theatre of his own 
devising devoted to the realisation of his own work—was actually being offered 
to him, and vainly trying to convey his gratitude; on the other hand the young 
king, hardly eighteen, paying his devoirs to a great genius and seeing for the 
first time that royal power might be royally used. Both were deeply moved 
and, though Ludwig had yet to learn how greatly genius can display human 
weakness in its most exaggerated form, and that when royal benefaction takes 
so bizarre a shape it brings trouble in its wake, still the foundations of a great 
and lasting friendship—at least on the king’s side—a friendship that should 
outlast trials—due not least to Wagner himself—that would have borne down 
anything but almost superhuman affection, such a foundation was then laid. 

One cannot attempt even to summarise the story here. It is, alas, almost 
unrelievedly one of ever-increasing demand by Wagner and of loving forbear- 
ance and patience by Ludwig. The distasteful story of Wagner’s extravagance, 
not only in expenditure, but also in almost comic-opera interference in state 
. affairs, until he had hardly a native friend in the whole of Bavaria save only the 
king himself, occupies the better part of the third and fourth volumes and 
must be read in its entirety to be appreciated, even to be believed. 

It reaches its zenith, of course, with the onset of the affair with Cosima, 
and perhaps it is worth making the attempt to sketch the hothouse atmosphere 
in which this was played out. The cast is almost ludicrously Strindbergian. 
Wagner—the illegitimate son of an illegitimate mother—separated from his 
wife who is ending her days ina madhouse. Cosima, the illegitimate daughter 
of an abbé and a princess, married to Biilow, a nobleman of almost franti¢ 
respectability, whose parents are, nevertheless, separated from one another 
and estranged from him owing to his having sought a musical career; and the 
King, almost certainly a suppressed homosexual. Everyone who matters in 
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Munich is perfectly well aware of the true relationship between Wagner and 
Cosima, except the King from whom it must be kept at all costs, and Biilow 
who refused to believe or perhaps only to admit it. The King even appears 
to have swallowed the cock and bull story that when Cosima’s confinements 
took place at Wagner’s house this was because the expense of them was too 
great for her husband to bear. I wonder! Surely he must have suspected the 
truth that the children she bore there were not Biilow’s but Wagner’s. There 
was no lack of evil gossip to acquaint him with the fact. The scene is played 
in a background of fantastic Balkan intrigue, with ministers indulged in 
nicknames such as Pfi and Pfo (alas no Pfum!), and, occasionally intervening, an 
incipiently mad philosopher called Nietzsche. It is tempting to add that the 
King was also mad, but Mr. Newman is convinced and convincing to the 
contrary. His leading passage on this subject is irresistible :— 

“He believed that it was best to keep majestic mountains unravished by railways 
and unsullied by the trippers they were sure to let loose on nature’s sanctuaries. He 
had a strong distaste for the pompous ceremonial of Courts, and suffered agonies of 
boredom at the official dinners and other functions he was sometimes compelled to 
attend. He preferred the talk of men to the chatter of women, and had no use for the 
fripperies of the sex-comedy. He had no liking for the professional royal mounte- 
bankery of playing at soldiering. He suffered scheming priests and politicians and 
other knaves and fools anything but gladly. He had not only the intellectual but also 
the physical pudeur of the sensitive solitary, so that he enjoyed the theatre in general, 
and Wagner’s works in particular, most fully when he could listen to the performance 
either quite alone or in the company of a few choice spirits built more or less on his own 
model, who would not break in upon his dreams with the customary gabble of theatre- 
going humanity. In short, he exhibited so many signs of exceptional sanity that it was 
a foregone conclusion that the world would someday declare him to be mad... .” 

That is Mr. Newman at his best, and he is often at his best in these volumes. 
It is very difficult to preserve such complete detachment all the time, however; 
to cast into the balance only fact with no trace of prejudice would be inhuman 
if not superhuman, especially where the subject arouses considerable distaste. 
I have suggested the possibility of a minor slip in discussing Minna’s position. 
I suspect the existence of a more important one with Nietzsche. 

Few can pretend to a knowledge of the man Nietzsche equal to Mr. New- 
man’s. Furthermore he is faced with the necessity of demolishing a series of 
fables at least as great as those woven around Wagner, for Nietzsche’s sister 
and biographer has succeeded in imposing on later generations a portrait of 
her brother which is here shown to be a grotesquerie of whitewash tinted with 
old rose. The more violent and sinister colours she reserved for splashing the 
monuments of Wagner and other friends of her brother’s. 

But can Nietzsche really have been quite so stupid and ignorant as he 
appears in certain parts of Mr. Newman’s portrayal of him? In musical 
matters he was, if not an ignoramus, at best the veriest amateur; of that 
there can be little doubt. That his influence was evil and his nature sour one 
may grant without question; that in his treatment of Wagner he was worse 
than disingenuous is undoubtable; but, with the greatest possible diffidence, 
one does feel that while the truth is by no means midway between Elizabeth’s ° 
account and Mr. Newman’s, but that he is very much nearer the mark, the 
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impression that emerges from reading his final volume is somewhat over- 
weighted. 

There is little more to add. One cannot attempt to summarise the colossal 
struggle entailed by the institution and preservation of the Bayreuth Festival 
Theatre—a struggle that quite literally cost Wagner his life. Two main 
impressions emerge from the exhaustive account of it in the fourth volume. 
One is an increasing respect for the artistic stature and integrity of Wagner 
himself, an integrity which entailed paradoxically in his case a complete 
oblivion to all the demands of conventional morality; and the other is a great 
deepening of affection and appreciation for the character of the King. 

Ludwig, as we have seen, cherished from his earliest years the one supreme 
desire to enable Wagner to fulfil his artistic mission. He was convinced that 
nothing could become a King more than to perform such a service to the arts. 
His dream was that his own name might be imperishably associated with this 
glorious culmination ; but he was prepared to subordinate even this to the main 
purpose. The tragic and bitter story of the way Wagner used him and abused 
his confidence, always be it noted as a sacrifice to his colossal artistic vision, 
in which cause he quite literally sacrificed himself also, and how the King gave 
way, sorrowfully and bitterly, in order that he should not obstruct the main 
purpose, and yet how he continued to serve the holy cause, even to the last 
dregs of public and personal ruin, is one of the most affecting stories in history; 
and it is superbly told. 

If the gates of Heaven are as cautiously guarded as certain rigorous 
practitioners of theology lead us to believe we may look forward to some good 
company among the rejected. In this Salon des Refusés we shall find King 
Ludwig—because he committed suicide—and I am sure Mr. Newman will 
agree that he himself is fully qualified. But it is, I must confess, a little 
chilling to think that the Wagners will probably be there, too. 
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A Note on the Music of Vaughan Williams 


BY 
ROBIN HAWTHORNE 


IN June, 1943, Mr. A. E. F. Dickinson voiced an opinion which many lovers of 
Vaughan Williams’ music have felt, when he spoke of his “unpredictable 
advance, or jolt of style (especially in melodic and harmonic texture)’’. In 
this connection he associated the name of Vaughan Williams with that of 
Beethoven. Let us admit at once that from the beginning of this century to 
the present moment every note of Vaughan Williams’ music bears the unmis- 
takable stamp of his own personality. But there are considerable differences 
of technical means by which that personality has expressed itself—the triads 
of the Tallis Fantasia and the Pastoral Symphony, the unrelenting 
dissonance of the fourth Symphony, the chromatic finale of the piano Concerto, 
the polytonality of Flos Campi, the serene diatonic counterpoint of the fifth 
Symphony. The unity which binds together this noble output of music is 
primarily one of personality, but it is more than that. I believe Vaughan 
Williams’ music to be fundamentally diatonic, but diatonic in an enlarged and 
new way. Vaughan Williams has a method of preserving the feeling of a 
definite key-centre, even when the actual notes appear to be unrelated to that 
key. This he does not only by laying down a pedal: over a pedal thé music 
can walk in any direction, or in all directions at once, without losing sight of 
home. But Vaughan Williams, though he makes good use of this practice, 
is able without the use of a pedal to introduce accidentals and chords quite 
unrelated to his professed key, and yet keep within his key; which indicates 
the working of a mind unusually certain of what it is doing and what it is about 
to do. In the following analysis, the aim is to trace the growth of Vaughan 
Williams’ conception of tonality, and to attempt to indicate the underlying 
diatonic nature of his music. 

- In 1907 Vaughan Williams studied under Ravel. It has been frequently 
asserted, almost indeed as if it were axiomatic, that this period of study had 
little or no influence upon his music, and in support of this is pointed out the 
fact that Vaughan Williams’ music was markedly English before and after his 
visit to Paris. But comparison of some of Ravel’s music, written at about the 
time when Vaughan Williams was studying with him, with that which Vaughan 
Williams himself wrote immediately afterwards, shows certain points in 
common between the composers. 

Ravel wrote his piano Sonatina in 1905 and his string Quartet and Pavane 
pour une Infante défunte in 1910. In these works we find two distinct strains; 
one modal, of great simplicity and directness. The other is a strain of much 
less straightforward tonality, often based upon a whole-tone scale. Within the 
string Quartet the modal and the ambiguously-toned strains are frequently 
placed in immediate juxtaposition. The contrast of modal simplicity and 
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whole-tone writing is found in many of Vaughan Williams’ early works. 
In the Wasps Overture (1909) this alternation is apparent. 


Piano Sonatina, 1st movement. 


These passages, of marked whole-tone flavour, alternate with strains suggestive 
of English folk song. From these early works alone there was little indication 
as to which of the contrasting types of tonality would prove the more lasting 
in Vaughan Williams’ music. It appears that he was rooted too strongly in 
the straightforward tonality of English folk song for whole-tone writing to be a 


very lasting characteristic. There would seem to be an inherent incompati- 
bility between whole-tone scales and muscular vigour in music. Whole-tone 
scales are admirably suited for suggestive impressions, and are put to good use 
in this connection by Debussy. When Vaughan Williams makes use of them, 
the natural vigour of his thought soon forces the music from whole tones back 
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into diatonic modes. The opening bassoon scherzando of the Allegro in the 
Wasps Overture suggests a whole-tone scale at first, but the rhythmic vigour 
of the music dispels this feeling, and major and minor modes take their place. 
The passage from the Wasps quoted above as Ex. 4, accompanied by four- 
octave sweeps up and down a whole-tone scale by the harp, is fast in time and 
fortissimo in dynamics, yet this is no more than a breathing space or pause 
before the return of the scherzando bassoon theme. It carries the argument no 
further, but merely sets the scene for the re-entry of the opening theme. It is, 
in effect, a background shimmer, an impression. When the composer wishes 
to carry forward the thought and argument, he returns to diatonic music. 
In the Wasps theme (Ex. 5) the whole-tone suggestion is banished immediately 
by the inherent vigour of the idea. In the Sea Symphony (1910) the 
same contrast of diatonic and ambiguous or whole-tone writing is apparent, 
but here again the real vigour and forward trend of the music is found in the 
diatonic passages. 

This inherent vigour of Vaughan Williams’ music results from his contra-.- 
puntal mode of thought. And counterpoint and whole-tonality are poor 
bedfellows. Counterpoint demands the forward-moving stress and interplay 
of discord and concord; whole-tone music is either all discord or all concord, 
and there is here no opportunity for suspension, or resolution of discord onto 
concord, no reason why one part should force another part to quit a certain 
note, and thus propel the music along by its self-generated energy. It may be 
argued that Vaughan Williams’ brand of counterpoint frequently demands 
that a discord shall resolve not onto a concord but onto another discord. But 
this process presupposes that there exists such a thing as a concord; the music 
is propelled forward by the need of resolution, and the very fact that perfect 
resolution is delayed so long emphasizes the need for it, and emphasizes the 
existence of concord by its very absence. The concord or resolution, when it 
finally appears, is overwhelmingly grateful to the ear, as at the close of the 
C minor Prelude and Fugue for organ, or at the close of the D major Symphony 
and Job. This, however, is impossible if whole-tone scales are used throughout 
a movement. If we regard such music as being all concord, then neither is 
resolution necessary nor real counterpoint possible, any more than if the only 
notes used were those contained in the major triad. If it is all discord, then 
there is no conceivable concord upon which to resolve. Debussy, who explored 
whole-tone scales to their limit, was correspondingly little interested in contra- 
puntal writing. Vaughan Williams, essentially a contrapuntal writer, seems — 
to have found whole-tonality an unrewarding medium in which to express his 
thought, and made increasingly little use of it after these early works. It is 
suggested that Vaughan Williams’ period of study with Ravel gave rise to this 
tendency towards ambiguous tonality, but that his roots in diatonic English 
folk song and in counterpoint were too strong for Ravel’s influence to be very 
lasting. With Ravel the simple diatonic strains and with Vaughan Williams 
the whole-tone strains were the temporary phase. Ravel’s music became less 
direct and simple; Vaughan Williams’ more so. 

_A further characteristic which appeared early in Vaughan Williams’ music 
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was the alternation and immediate juxtaposition of major and minor thirds. 
This characteristic expressed itself in three ways; first, within the actual notes 
of a melody, such as is found at the close of the violin Concerto (1927), 


* * * * 


thirdly, in Vaughan Williams’ fondness for modulating to the key of the minor 
third above. This version of the characteristic did not appear until somewhat 
later. In the first movement of the fourth Symphony, at figure 5, the key is 
D minor; nine bars later there is a strong hint of F minor, which is fulfilled at 
figure 6, when the music turns definitely to F minor; at figure 7 A flat minor 
is reached, and the music passes rapidly through C flat back to D minor; the 
process is then repeated—F minor, A flat minor, D minor. In the fifth Sym- 
phony, Ist movement, seven bars after figure 3, there is a sudden movement 
from D minor to F minor; nine bars after figure 8 from C minor to E flat 
minor; two bars after figure 9 from E flat minor to F sharp minor. When the 
notes within a melody or within a succession of triads show this alternation of 
major and minor, however, as in Examples 6 and 7, there is no feeling of 
ambiguity of key. In the two examples quoted there is a pedal, in the one 
case above, in the other below the moving parts, and this serves to maintain 


t 


the feeling of the key. In Ex. 7 the chords which are foreign to the key of 
D major fulfil the function of passing chords, and although they are strictly 
chords of C major and E flat major, the feeling of D major is not disturbed. 
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In the organ Prelude and Fugue the streams of triads in the Prelude pass 
through keys wholly unrelated to C minor, but they only pass through these 
keys incidentally, and the feeling of C minor is maintained by the bass, which 
remains C minor (albeit a rather acrid C minor containing a D flat) irrespective 
of what keys are touched by the upper parts. 

Vaughan Williams’ use of major and minor triads in close conjunction carries 
with it no suggestion of modulation, and does not disturb the fundamentally 
diatonic nature of his music. It is rather that he has extended the normal 
modes to include new notes; C minor can have a D flat, D minor can use chords 
of C and E flat and still remain an undisturbed D minor, a key can use major or 
minor thirds, or both simultaneously, as in the Pastoral Symphony. 

This tendency he developed still further. In the fourth and fifth sym- 
phonies, in Job, in the cantata Dona Nobis Pacem, not only can the third of the 
scale be major or minor, but the 7th can be flattened, the 4th sharpened, and 
the supertonic flattened. 


Ex.9 4th ist movement 


Ib. 4th movement. The key of the passage is F 
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Note also the prominent E flats in what is apparently a passage in D minor 
at the beginning of Dona Nobis Pacem, and the G flats in the key of F at letter 3 
in the 4th movement of the fourth Symphony. The scale in use in these 
examples may be tabulated: 


Ex.11 
0 


See further the fifth Symphony, second movement. The context is C. 


In this Symphony the sharpened fifth is especially prominent, perhaps in 
“sincere flattery’ of Sibelius; also in Job in the few bars before and after 
letter A, where G minor contains a C sharp. Similar tonality is suggested in 
the introduction of the recent Introduction and Fugue for two pianofortes, 
where the notes C flat, E flat, A flat, C natural, E flat, G, are spread into an 
arpeggio. Throughout the music quoted here, there is a strong feeling of 
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diatonic tonality. In the fourth Symphony, even when part of the texture 
seems chromatic, as in the slow movement, there is the often recurring theme 
in rising fourths which preserves the feeling of definite tonality. But where the 
scale quoted in Ex. 11 is used, there is no question of the music lacking definite 
tonality. The notes foreign to the normal modes no more suggest modulation 
or indecision of key than Sibelius’ characteristic sharpened fourth suggests 
modulation to the dominant. They are all part of an extended sort of tonic, 
Vaughan Williams’ use of a scale of C major which contains an F sharp and a 
B flat may in theory suggest a whole-tone scale, but in performance this effect 
is not noticed. It gives the impression of a rather bitter major mode. It 
may be the remains of Ravel’s teaching forty years ago; the F sharp may be 
the influence of Sibelius; the B flat may be due to the influence of the flattened 
seventh of folk song; or they may have sprung purely from the personal 
process of development which Vaughan Williams’ musical thought has under- 
gone. Whatever the source from which this sort of tonality may derive, it 
synthesizes the two sharply contrasted strains of diatonic and ambiguous 
tonality which were apparent in Vaughan Williams’ early work. The acci- 
dentals which spell ambiguity are there, but they are so used as to rob them of 
any indecision of key. The diatonic feeling which was uppermost in Vaughan 
Williams’ music at the beginning has persisted and has weathered the rough 
handling to which he subjected it ten years ago. Vaughan Williams has 
brought the simple directness of English folk song into contact with a tonal 
scheme of unflinching modernity and has fused them into one. 


Reviews of Music 


Hans Pfitzner. Piano Concerto in E flat. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 15s. 


Craftsmanship, invention, fluency, this work has all these qualities, used in the service 
of music which speaks in language of the past, of a theme which no longer seems to have 
much urgency. 


Arthur Benjamin. The Red River Jig. Full score. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 9s. 6d. 


It would take you about five seconds to play the Red River Jig once through; Mr. 
Benjamin’s score lasts for two and a half minutes. There is little relief from the jig, which 
goes on, almost continuously, in the tonic key. The remaining one hundred and forty- 
five seconds are filled in, therefore, with a display of Mr. Benjamin’s resource in orchestra- 
tion and harmonisation; and it is a tribute to his virtuosity that the display holds one’s 
attention throughout. The only criticism is that the composer demands a large orchestra 
with a battery of percussion, piano and eccentrically tuned violins. These may appear 
rather troublesome requirements even for so admirable an effect. 


Purcell—arr. Lambert. Comus Suite from the Ballet. Full score. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 
12s. 6d. 


I have not seen the Ballet for which this selection was made. This is not, however, 
music which requires stage action to make its effect (although I am afraid that the 
consecutive octaves on page 12 would have ploughed Purcell in his Mus.Bac.); and nearly 
all this music richly deserves the wider hearing which its inclusion in the suite will no 
doubt secure for it. The arranger has aimed at achieving both balance and variety in 
the key scheme and the whole is a credit to Mr. Lambert’s workmanship. N. G. L. 
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Toward the Unknown Region 
An Introduction to Vaughan Williams’ Sixth Symphony 
BY 


A. E. F. DICKINSON 


ONcE more Vaughan Williams has written the symphony he wished to write. 
It would be unrealistic to take this freedom for granted. Negatively, the 
Symphony shows no demonstrable conformity with the heroic, optimistic, 
supra-personal and preferably nationalist art which the official representatives 
of the Russian people demand in their name of an accredited, registered 
composer: the work is, on the contrary, at once subjective and formalistic in 
many respects, however downright at times. No one can say we are officious 
about keeping our composers creatively alive, but if masterpieces are neglected 
or rejected in this country, it is not yet on the score of their ideological trend or - 
uncompromising pursuit of pattern. Nevertheless, a heroic, ultimately 
triumphant symphony, in the G major of A London Symphony (first movement) 
in mood, would have roused the spirits of the victorious and defeated alike, 
especially in the United States, where minority views are not now generally 
honoured. Musical tradition is somewhat divided in this matter: the exultant 
final note of Brahms’ first two symphonies, for example, was considerably 
reversed in the succeeding two. Yet the final confidence of Tchaikovsky’s 
fifth is in the respectable company of Beethoven’s and Sibelius’, each reverber- 
ating in later and monumental works. “Go up to Ramoth Gilead”. But 
now, as then, Micaiah would not minister to any false sense of security except 
in gentle irony. This view of the music calls for detailed comment later, but 
here we may note the composer’s rejection of any unspoken plea for a “‘victory”’ 
symphony. He had, indeed, written a short but eloquent Thanksgiving for 
Victory for chorus and orchestra, showing that in 1945 he was far from lacking 
in intimations of hope and confidence, but not for a symphony. 

Nor was there any vain attempt to outdo the fourth and fifth symphonies. 
To speak in this connexion of the “finest” symphony, as has been done, or 
again to utter the contrary opinion, is to compare what cannot properly be 
related. A symphony is either a coherent entity or it has failed to give the 
critical observer that impression, or only in certain movements. If it is 
complete and satisfactory in itself, conjecture may be passed on the breadth 
and depth of its content: we may notice that Mozart’s G minor is finer and more 
penetrating in its texture than its predecessors, or that there is a larger measure 
of personality in Beethoven’s D minor. But the intrinsic craftsmanship and 
sense of message of the other works need not on that account be disputed in 
their own right. The important thing is the sense of progress which every 
work of art gives, whether it happens to be the first or the forty-first of a series. 

In this connexion a certain amount of irrelevant comment has been passed 
on Vaughan Williams’ advancing years. Humanly speaking, listeners and 
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performers are delighted that he has passed the three score and ten mark in 
full enjoyment of his musical faculties. The vital biological factor is that he 
has not only gone on composing in the last fifty years or so but gone on develop- 
ing. This certainly cannot be taken for granted. One has only to recall the 
curious silence of Elgar in the last fifteen years of his life, and of Sibelius since 
the seventh Symphony of 1924, not to mention Rossini and apparently Weelkes. 
The venerable stamina of Verdi’s creativeness is commonly quoted as an 
outstanding case on the other side; and it needs no Wagnerite to applaud the 
progress from Aida to Otello and Falstaff. Yet Aida is not a master-work of 
the calibre of the Mass in B minor or the Choral Symphony. Dismissing with 
regret, then, the achievement of Mozart and others as the developing genius of 
a tragically unfulfilled destiny, we are left with Bach, Beethoven, Wagner and 
(less certainly) Brahms as classic examples of the unquenchable spirit; Bach 
with his later fugues on top of the cantata output he had integrated in the 
Mass, Beethoven with his last six quartets, Brahms with the fourth Symphony 
and subsequent chamber-music, Wagner with all the variety and inspired 
unexpectancy of Meistersinger, Tristan, The Ring and Parsifal. By wide 
consent (and with due acknowledgment that Bach’s fugal art is scantily 
appreciated) Beethoven’s last period shows the most conspicuous and unpre- 
dictable expansion of mind from one work to another. Hence it is Beethoven 
whose stature has most been recollected in the consideration of the romantic 
otherness of Vaughan Williams’ sixth Symphony. Whatever the parallel 
quoted, listener after listener has been aware of a historic continuity of utter- 
ance, of a creative activity that has been undaunted by the challenging quality 
of primary intimations. 

The motive force of a modern composer’s symphonic inheritance, and of 
the earlier Vaughan Williams symphonies in particular, must not, indeed, be 
lightly estimated. Behind the experimental and (to our Mozartian ears) 
often untidy patterns of the early sinfonia or overture one may discern an 
animating spirit in all the symphonies worthy of the name, even in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Whether the formal trend is towards symmetrical 
binary or ternary structures or a wayward fantasia type of movement ; whether 
the accent is on first or on second subject or on the balance of the two—it 
becomes apparent that themes are pursued here beyond their immediate 
. sensation of melody or colour, and to some extent the structure arises out of 
theme or texture. Mozart’s main contribution was to make theme and texture 
characteristic enough to grow naturally into a symphonic pattern, Beethoven’s 
to build the structure out of his material, but the total effect was in one sense 
the same; the material acquired a new compulsion in its context, and the 
result was Symphony, the integration of all the known resources of sound- 
relationship on the widening basis made possible by the symphony habit at 
Vienna and Mannheim and elsewhere, and by its adoption on the part of a 
growing class of listener. 

The next stages of the search for all-sufficient expression were concerned 
with the relationship of movements. In various ways Schumann, Berlioz, 
Liszt and Franck developed themes from movement to movement, most 
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strikingly in motto-themes which set up cross-tension with the main material 
or mood of a movement and eventually overwhelmed all other impressions. 
Brahms, on the other hand, was mainly content to let the effect of his compli- 
cated but finely measured movements reverberate unconsciously on the 
classical plan. After this loosening of hard and fast distinctions between 
movements and a certain exhaustion of the technique of statement and 
development in persuasive symmetry or dialectic, the ear was prepared for the 
blend of different tempi which Sibelius applied to subjects in his second sym- 
phony, to two-movements-in-one in his fifth, and in his seventh to a whole 
symphony in one movement. Sibelius also worked out (under the influence, 
presumably, of Borodin, as Professor Abraham has often pointed out) a fresh 
method of thematic development as an occasional alternative to procedures 
which reflect the classical tradition. 

A symphonist, then, is eminently a free composer, so long as his material 
develops into movements, and the movements lead to one another, or are 
complementary, or, after accumulating separately, converge finally in an 
epitome of them all. A composer may choose, roughly, between a sequence of 
independent movements, each a self-contained structure, and a blend of move- 
ments. There is a tradition behind either, and if either method is worked out 
freshly for what the material may be worth, the composer will be able to add 
authority to whatever liberties he takes. 

Hence it is possible to speak not only of the normality but of the authentic 
note of Vaughan Williams’ first five symphonies, different as they are in texture 
and structure. In A Sea Symphony (voices and orchestra) the composer 
naturally bases his music partly on the main development of the literary 
thought. Consequently both the first and last movements have a complicated 
shape, not to be justified as music pure and simple. We may note, however, 
for future reference that in the first movement the restatement is almost 
bluntly perfunctory and is concerned with the first subject, the other main 
subject having reached a concluding stage in the development (to the theme 
“Token of all brave sailors’). In the finale the first subject similarly 
approaches fulfilment in an early climax which proves to be the opening of 
“endless exploration’’, after which it would be absurd to return to the symbol 
of the vague vision which inspired the journey. Accordingly clue-themes from 
the first movement supply the necessary connective factors. Nevertheless, 
the second half of this finale is in the nature of an exploratory and well-nigh 
inexhaustible coda, shaping itself as it proceeds and incidentally rejecting the 
normal final cadence in favour of a transitional chord whose precise objective 
is left to the imagination. The obvious symmetry of the two comparatively 
conventional middle movements makes a strong and assured prelude to the 
structural adventure of the finale, and certain clue-references to the first 
movement bind these movements to the symphony as a whole. In point of 
tonality the four movements are positive, but almost unrelated—D, E and 
E flat, G minor and major, E flat. 

In A London Symphony the arrangement of structures is somewhat similar, 
although the proportions are quite different. In the first movement the 
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pronounced reappearance of the main subject at the climax of the exposition 
(T in the score) is so forceful as to lend the movement an impression of being 
binary, not ternary; so that the subdued and muted restatement (after FF) is 
recognized as a trend, rather than a manifestation, not least by the composer. 
I find no difficulty myself in discerning a quiet but clear “‘click’’ at this point, 
after the cloistered antiphony that has gone before, but the music certainly does 
not settle down to recapitulate till the second subject returns, soft but unmuted. 
The latter is poco animato: the tempo oscillates from subject to subject. In the 
finale the main theme returns clearly enough but is soon absorbed in a coda 
which ranges from an increasing trenchancy to an epilogue of dissolution. 
Once again this occurs in the context of two symmetrical middle movements, 
but here the dissolution, for which the verbal sign is nienie, begins to haunt the 
two preceding codas. The key-system, on the other hand, is hazy at times but 
shows a clear final integrity inG major. In thematic character the Symphony 
acquires its local habitation at a price: the strange episodes, stranger for 
example than the village-band suggestions in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
stretch the symphonic tether to a point that listeners of resolution and inde- 
pendence cannot quite accept. But as with Whitman’s unconquerable sailors, 
there is an elation about London which springs from resilience and multiplicity 
of temperament, and this tribute to a city which will carry on serenely in 
desperate circumstances informs the hazardous symphonic course. Now, more 
than in 1913, it is realized that that tribute was an inspiration. 

However, in his Pastoral Symphony Vaughan Williams went to the other 
extreme. A reflective mood in moderato style is predominant. Once again, 
and here almost inevitably, restatement is at first equivocal in the first move- 
ment. The lay-out of the others is clear enough, but the second transcends the 
conventional “‘unities’’ of tempo in a positively rhapsodic, timeless second 
subject ; the scherzo dissolves in a mysterious coda, and the final vocal cadenza 
is a striking but to the rhythm-pursuer disturbing epitome of the basic plainsong 
from which the Symphony has bestirred itself. An outworn creed in ‘‘natural”’ 
intonations, inimical to worldly symphonic polish? Not outworn to Vaughan 
Williams, and in any case a profound revolt from, or rather a refusal of, melodic 
and rhythmic sophistication. Hence the measure-less themes, a challenge to 
symphonic construction, like the themes which are always changing metre. 

Hence also many neo-modal themes, chromatic to a point of keylessness. 
Development is thus signified in the first and last movements by a turn of 
animato or rubato, restatement by a relaxation to molto moderato or even 
largamente, to the equanimity of Adam and Eve in the early bliss of Paradise 
Lost; almost to the “German adagio”’ of Erda. 

In the Pastoral Symphony the world and its incessant and jangling rhythms 
are kept out. In No. 4 in F minor the world which (whether we like it or not) 
is with us scarcely ceases for one moment to hammer at the ears of listeners, 
from near or far. The Symphony is a terrible but gripping indictment. Each 
movement is ground into moulds of unmistakable ternary or sonata-form type 
(the second subject meno-mosso, the development lightened into animato, in 
the first movement), and in addition the whole joinery is riveted with increasing 
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intensity by its two clue-themes, one of the tightest possible chromatic com- 
pression around one note, the other forced unutterably apart from its starting- 
point. Trenchant harmony and general anti-tonality, continual contrapuntal 
stress and a forcible rhetoric, in which the brass is the characteristic group-tone, 
add to the high sense of tragedy, as Mr. Long has noted in a thoughtful article 
(Monthly Musical Record, June, 1947). A truly terrifying epilogue, which 
leaves Le Sacre du Printemps comfortably in the thrilling mythological past, 
squares the main account which the Symphony has set out to settle or rather to 
present. As artistic expression, it is indisputably forced as well as forcible. 
Its poetic justice is bound up with man’s inhumanity to man, Anno Domini 
1935. No other explanation of its warring nerves is adequate. Yet the 
symphonic logic, as opposed to the quality of emphasis, is musical from start 
to finish; more musical, for example, than the opening bars of the finale of the 
ninth Symphony. 

By the same token of musical independence No. 5 in D bears no mark of the 
stresses and urgencies of 1942-3. If anything, the composer approached the 
Symphony from an unfinished opera, The Pilgrim’s Progress, according to 
early announcements. The inexorable, documentary note had been sounded 
in good time in 1935 (and earlier, in a more remote way, in Job) and now it was 
too late or too early to challenge and warn. The mood of the fifth Symphony 
is essentially reflective and undramatic. The first movement replaces the 
cogencies of sonata-form by a leisurely ternary sequence of events: an allegro 
forms the interlude in a moderato movement propelled by complementary and 
derivative phrases rather than by any contrast of subject. (From the point 
of view of key, but scarcely of theme, a second subject may be predicated at 
5 and near 13 in the score.) The stimulus of grinding rhythms and violently 
contrasted colours is replaced by spaciousness of vision. 

The second movement is an obvious relief from the Moderato. As a 
scherzo-rondo its proportions are odd and disturbing, owing to the size of the 
first episode and the compression of the second, which has almost the same 
mental effect as the coda of the scherzo of A London Symphony as revised in 
Ig1g9—an after-thought forced into a context in mysteriously austere circum- 
stances. The Lento following will always be the general listener’s favourite 
Vaughan Williams slow movement. It has a wider range than the Lento of 
the Pastoral Symphony, and is more concentrated than the wayward Lento of 
A London Symphony, whose opening it resembles in orchestral texture (tenor 
oboe and rich string harmony). Manifestly its consoling, redemptive tone is 
the very antithesis of the unhappy wanderings of the fourth Symphony 
Andante. Whatever the right descriptive details, the comparison may be 
pressed because there is a tendency to regard all Vaughan Williams’ slow 
movements as alike. Structurally, the present Lento is built mainly on an 
alternation of Lento and Pi movimento sections of varying length, but the 
main refrain, with its plain harmonic sequence, survives all diversions. The 
final Moderato has a single theme and a firm tonality, but its design is interesting 
and almost original. It builds up an exposition out of variations on and 
from a ground bass and associate melody, develops these symphonically, and 
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then evokes from clue-references to the first movement a fresh transformation 
of the main melody by way of solemn epilogue. Here the nature of the main 
theme and exposition precludes any formal restatement. Brahms could only 
effect this in his fourth Symphony by using a motif sufficiently bare to indicate 
two stages of harmonic and textural elaboration as well as warmly coloured 
interludes—and an epilogue is inevitable. This one distinguishes itself from 
its predecessors by its final absorption in one plain phrase in simple diatonic 
polyphony, fit emblem of the perfect will reaching fulfilment. Bach’s second 
E major fugue, Beethoven’s late quartets (especially Op. 132, Adagio) and the 
composer’s own Christmas Ballet seem to have contributed to this serene final 
experience. Symphonically speaking, one has to decide whether or not its 
anticipation of mood in the close of the Lento is a satisfactory relationship. 
The main fact is that, as in the fourth Symphony, the significance of the first 
movement, as complete and self-contained as the first part of a Dickens serial, 
is not brought home till the last movement is finished and the initial C in the 
bass is shown to be a leading-note, a solvent particle. 

As I have already remarked, to adduce more than subjective preferences 
for one symphony or another is futile. Similarly, it is impossible to measure 
Vaughan Williams against Mahler or Sibelius or Shostakovich or Aaron Copland 
or whoever is regarded as a standard, except in so far as faulty craftsmanship 
or unrevealing content is observed to preponderate in a given movement or 
symphony. It can only be declared (by those who have studied the matter 
on a wide and reasonably scientific basis) that a composer has or has not 
maintained the authentic note of symphonic adventure. Some broad distinc- 
tions of manner may be observed in the case of Vaughan Williams. A Sea 
Symphony presents a polyphony of styles which resolves on the last by elimina- 
tion rather than by inner compulsion; A London Symphony achieves a massive 
breadth and a deliberate conglomerateness which the Pastoral Symphony is 
concerned to do without; the F minor is consistently dissonant in almost every 
common sense of the word, and the D major restores consonance in like degree. 
Dialectically, the third and fourth symphonies are the most consistent, the 
fourth and sixth the most forcible, the fifth the most relaxed and spontaneous. 
The main fact is that in each symphony the problem of structural growth 
from raw material has been solved by education and imagination; and the 
lines of solution are capable of discussion and comparison, such as may be 
. borne in mind while listening to the new Symphony. 

The reader may have detected in this preliminary survey of the ground a 
concern for a more precise awareness of structure. Formalism has its dangers. 
It is fatuous to disqualify the structure of a symphonic movement because it 
has only one main subject, and somewhat perilous, on the other hand, to speak, 
as I have done, of sonata form in conditions of atonality which negative key- 
structure as the classical composers made it. But it is better to analyse and 
misconstrue a feature or two at first, than to remain so undecided about the 
order and relationship of events that discussion of their significance cannot 
properly begin. We may be sure that the construction of each movement was 
a point of expression to which the composer gave his first and last attention. 
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Some attempt has been made here to condition the listener for the kind of 
discretion Vaughan Williams has exercised in the past in planning the main 
impressions of his symphonic writing. We have observed, for example, a 
‘free’ treatment of tempo as between first and second subject, a similar 
consideration of development as primarily or partly one of tempo, an artfully 
evasive approach to restatement, an occasional and exceptional use of contra- 
puntal methods or variation as means of exposition, and a fondness for epi- 
logues which, short or long, at once sum up a symphony and transcend it. 
Contemporary outside influences are freely drawn upon, whether naturalistic, 
historical or local. 

In some of these matters Vaughan Williams has been under the influence of 
the symphonic tradition from Wagenseil to Walton. In striking a contempor- 
ary note Vaughan Williams has, with whatever technical precedent, been 
himself. Without aspiring, like Mahler, to write symphonies to mirror the 
world, he has taken from common life and experience whatever he has thought 
worth preserving, initially from a deliberate wish to avoid being a mere cosmo- 
politan with no ‘‘home” background. Hence the approach to symphony 
from Whitman and an Atlantic liner, over and above any invitation from the 
Leeds Festival committee. The next symphony was about London (“by a 
Londoner’, if the composer prefers the quibble): not only about London, city 
of fog and historic customs, but also the capital whose familiar clock-chimes 
became, as never before, household and often forbidden sounds in a distressed 
Europe, fit arcana for a musical documentary. By writing truly about the Lon- 
don he knew in 1913, the composer has been able to speak to millions to whom 
London is or has been a rallying-point of their life. The “pastoral’’ appeal 
of the third Symphony needs no recommendation, whether that disturbing 
joy of elevated thoughts be approached by way of Wordsworth or personally 
and directly. 

The F minor was contemporary in an immeasurably more urgent sense. 
It is not merely a reflection of the world’s strife but a positive indictment. The 
very natural observations in The Times, after the first performance, of the 
“lovely texture of wandering counterpoints’ in the slow movement, of a 
Scherzo “‘easily enjoyed by all and sundry’, of the “new freedom of mood” 
and “brilliance of orchestration” of the finale, and in sum of the Symphony’s 
“daring and gaiety”, do not bear the test of repeated performance as an 
adequate survey of the Symphony’s intentions. The loveliness and gaiety 
are seen to be pathetic incidents, the brilliance to be devilish. And historically 
the deduction “post hoc, propter hoc’ is inescapable. Moreover, the down- 
rightness of the indictment shows some contrast with the striking but much 
more incidental omens of mad destruction in Elgar’s second Symphony. It is 
futile to insist that a symphony shall be a chain of sonorities, pure and simple. 
A great many fine symphonies have been so constructed, as far as one can tell, 
but there are exceptions that cannot be ignored. The simfonia began as an 
operatic overture, in contact with real life at one remove, as the earliest music 
had been called into being in association with ritual song and dance. If 
Mozart left social satire out of his symphonies, his orchestra often spoke its 
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language. Beethoven, who was more entitled to come to conclusions about 
absolute music than any other composer before or since, drew freely from his 
experience outside music for some of his symphonies. There may even be an 
occasion when pure music defies the time-spirit, represses the archetypes of 
social thought that the centuries have evolved (consider the formalistic music 
at the court of Louis XIV, paying fatal homage to l’ancien régime). 

A composer may write music for the mere interest of its relationships or for 
their revealing associations. The listener who will not take the trouble to 
use more than his ears is just denying his birthright as an intelligent being. 
He is not maintaining a more artistic position than the listener who is prepared 
to judge what he hears by the side of his whole experience of life as it is. On 
the contrary, he is in danger of accepting or rejecting music which cannot be 
heard as sheer sonority. It is as well to clear our minds of aesthetic cant on 
this matter before lending our attention to the sixth Symphony. 


For the first performance of No. 6 in E minor (Sir Adrian Boult and the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert at the 
Royal Albert Hall on 21st April, 1948) the composer himself provided a 
programme-note. Having informed his readers that the symphony was begun 
“probably about 1944”, he took evident pleasure in reducing his alleged treat- 
ment of his melodic material (quoted) to a parody of descriptive analysis, 
enlivened by fussy semiquavers in the cognate key, the reprise in due course, 
and mock solemnities such as “‘the trumpets enter with this figure’”’— 


Ex.1. 


and ‘“‘there is nothing to do now but continue. . . . Then once more we hear 
the subject softly upside down’, and finally “They decide on E minor, which is 
after all the home key’’. I propose therefore to go into the question of treat- 
ment a little less evasively, and incidentally to try to convey some hint of the 
harmonic texture, which, as the composer well knows, is often of more signifi- 
cance than its melodic components and is the hardest thing to absorb accurately, 
‘especially in mechanical transmission. 

The Symphony is planned in four self-contained but grammatically con- 
tinuous movements. The first, very broadly in E minor, is an Allegro in more 
or less straightforward sonata form, compressed in the restatement. The 
second, approximately in B flat minor, proceeds from a main subject and 
auxiliary phrases, as in the Lento of the fifth Symphony, with a sensationally 
prolonged crescendo development of the figure quoted above in the background 
or foreground of the restatement. The third movement, mainly atonal but 
ending in F minor, is a fugal Scherzo with a plain Trio, whose tune forces its 
way into the coda. The last movement is completely an Epilogue (and is so 
entitled), in partly fugal, partly coloratura style, piano throughout, ending in 
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E minor. 


the Scherzo. 


The first movement is much the most orthodox in appearance, given a 
certain looseness of connexion in the second subject. 


initial phrases of the main material :* 


A full orchestra includes wood-wind in threes, with a tenor saxo- 
phone in the first and third movements, giving place to a bass clarinet for the 
remainder of the Symphony (neither plays in the second movement), and there 
are three trumpets, full percussion, two harps (if possible), and a xylophone in 


The following are the 


Allegro. 
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2 Sf Brass Str. 
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Str.Wood H. f cantabile 


* I wish to thank the Oxford University Press for the loan of the score and for permission to 
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Poco animato 
cantabile 
en 


4 Tr. Wood fi 


me TP pt Vir 


Ca.sft, pcantabile 


Str. 


Tranquillo 
V1.1(G str}V).2 (D str.) Va.Ve. 
Pcantabile 


The Trombone chords actually last for a quarter of each dotted minim. 


Str. a H. 16ft. 8ft. 4ft. 
di 


= 


Harp arpeggio semi-quavers 


(The following abbreviations and other signs are used. STR. strings, | Pizz. plucked 
strings, | VIOL, violins, | V1 First Violins, | Va Viola, | Vc Violoncello, | D.B. double- 
bass; FL. flute, | OB. oboe, | C.A. tenor oboe, | CL. clarinet, | SAX. saxophone, | FAG 
bassoon; H. horn, | TR. trumpet, | TRB. trombones; S.D. side drum, | XYL. xylophone; 
TUTTI strings, wood and brass; 8 ft., played in the octave quoted; 4 ft., 2 ft., 1 ft., played 
1,2,3 octaves higher than written; 16,32,64 ft., played 1,2,3 octaves lower: 8va, one octave 
higher.) 


_ Examples 1 and 1a show the opening theme in two trends of tonality: 
I pulling F and A flat into line with E minor, 1a escaping into F minor—an 
obvious echo of the chromatic compression of the first clue-theme in the fourth 
Symphony. Ex. 2 will not be noticed except as a packed sequence of false 
relations of the type exploited in the G minor Mass. Nor will 3, the bass of 
which clearly proceeds from 1, etch itself readily on the mind. The reader- 
listener will appreciate the orchestral winking and blinking over the cognate 
key of C minor, followed by fragments of 1a (x). A change to a semi-jaunty 
42 and G minor (without F sharp and with C sharp) introduces a new and 
enigmatical element in 4, a quaint conceit, which may be described as ‘‘a swan 
of Maeander”’ (cf. setting of this phrase in the fourth of Five Tudor Portraits). 
It establishes its own mood of subdued animation, but proves to be a transitory 
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figure, except for the rising minor third and 1 background, which persists in 
5, the real goal of the exposition. The latter is in a sedate B minor and 
major (the dominant) with a modal-chromatic tinge (ra, m, fe, la,l). At its 
first appearance it remains non-committal, except in its definite cadence, 
after which there is no need for any animato to indicate development. The 
change of key-centre is definitive enough. 

Against a further flow of the 42, Ex. 1b (D minor) may be distinguished. 
The composer refers this to 4, but I should have guessed it as I or a fresh phrase ; 
2 lends a hand and then a fist to the same episode, which brings in 5, in G 
modal minor, roundly in the brass with the 47 continuing stertorously in the 
bass. The dismissal of this by 1a without any essential turn towards F minor, 
and the sequence of 2 and 3 (cognate key of B minor), adumbrate reprise. 
B emerges as a persistent dominant with its heart in the orthodox key-centre. 
The wind suggest E modal minor, but are immediately corrected by the strings 
to E major (5a) in an expansive setting, wafted perhaps ‘‘from yon twelve- 
winded sky” with an organic A sharp and a G natural along with G sharp to 
freshen the breath of tradition. Warned by the fourth Symphony, the listener 
will not be blamed for making the most of this serene passage and of its solemn 
repetition (5d), sealed by 1c, or for wondering considerably how far it is all 
meant—for that is the exciting quality of a symphony, to follow a mood into a 
wider context which it may overwhelm or by which it may be exposed. Later 
events justify a sceptical attitude. 

“Modulate from E minor to B flat minor.’”’ The student who has learnt his 
Buck and all the casuistry of enharmonic transitions can welcome without 
affectation the blunt advice, “‘Put E in the bass, add B flat on top, and then 
take away the E, holding B flat; D flat can be established later’. Significantly 
the trumpet (an almost mystical figure in the fifth Symphony) supplies the 
disintegrating B flat, the strings and lower wood play a ‘ow and reluctantly 
melodic refrain in unison, on what proves to be a pedal on the new tonic, and 
they are answered by the brass-wind. The grass has withered; and to the same 
key as the dirge in the German Requiem. The relentless ta-fa-te which appears 
at the points marked by asterisks in theme 6 below is at once ‘“‘taken up” by 
kettledrums-cum-izzicato, brass and muffled side-drum, and 6x is dwelt upon 
by wood and strings. By way of interlude two other motives, a formal fanfare 
of revolving chords of the sixth and a mysterious string unison phrase in the 
Phrygian mode (plus C sharp and B flat), are developed in a variety of string 
or wind textures, antiphonally at first and eventually in parallel. The falling 
third of the second motive is emphasized in a trochaic figure which harmoni- 
cally recalls 2a. This leaves a hangover of 6 (tune and pedal), 7, 8 and 9; 
and all that remains is to attend more to it. But the string harmony of 6 
inaugurates a restatement which far exceeds in intensity, for example, the 
formal gloom of the Brahms chorus to which allusion has been made. It is 
a summons that cannot be denied. Nor is there any room for doubting the 
music’s portent in 1948. Intimations of reconciliation and reconstructive 
effort had been delivered by the composer in 1945 in Thanksgiving for Victory, 
preceded by the fifth Symphony. Now, behind more iron curtains than one, 
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the ‘‘archetypes”’ of different collective unconsciousnesses, or (in the simpler 
language of the education office) the trends, once again challenge the disciplined 
will of men of resolution and independence. The message of the relentless 
trumpet-drum reiterations, which reach a final penetration in the fundamental 


Moderato 
Va. 8ft. V1.2 4ft.VL.1 2ft. 


be: 


Trb.8ft.Tr. 4ft. 


= 


V1.8ft. Va.16ft. Ve.32ft. D.B. 64ft. 


and crashing falsity of 9 (Ex. 9a above) is, except to the wilfully or pitifully 
blind, that of a scorching mirror. Here the inevitable tenor oboe must inter- 
pose (with a chromatic suggestion of 8) with 7 echoing in the lower strings. 
The oboe is left to maintain divided attention between C flat and B flat against 
the percussion (drums and pizzicato). 

Decision having fallen on B flat, an energetic fugue on a taut, almost 
torturous subject forms the main section of a Scherzo, with a comparatively 
tuneful Trio flying off at a tangent from it, but later, in portentous augmenta- 
tion, bestriding (not without folie de grandeur) the culminating point of the 
second bout of fugal development. The quotations below indicate the fugue’s 
quick resourcefulness on partly traditional but ultimately independent lines, 
along with episodic material. Inversion, diminution and augmentation are 

‘all employed in the thematic “discussion”, but as in most examples of the 
comparatively small number of Bach’s fugues which exploit these devices, 
the general impression is of infectious material and varied repartee, not of a 
studiously wrought pyramid of sound. The sixth fugue of The Art of Fugue is 
the obvious parallel, apart from questions of texture. 

The opening bars (10 above) show close entries and diminution of the 
initial subject in the first and (bar 7) second degree, giving an effect of com- 
pressed thought, from which 11, “a trivial little tune” (R. V. W.), provides 
diversion. However, just as in the Cockaigne overture it is the cheerful, 
street-boy diminution of the second theme which soon sounds the normal 
version, so that the original becomes as good as an augmentation; so here the 
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first diminution (bar 5) soon becomes the normal measure and will be so 

regarded in subsequent references. (It is essential to be clear on one point: 

the original subject stretches up.) No. 10a is thus heard as a plain inversion, 

with its descending intervals filled in by a rhythmic figure. No. 10), which the 

composer describes rather arbitrarily as “the real subject’’ at which the 
Wood 


EX.4. A vivace Trb.1 
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1 Patti dig 


S marcato 


orchestra have previously made “‘bad shots”, is similarly an expansion of the 
normal subject by the addition of figures derived by diminution and inversion. 
After this the downward intervals of 10a are heard against the diminished 
subject in the bass, followed by augmentation off the main beat, a massive : 
brake on the main rhythm (from 7 to 8 in the score). No. 11 subsequently 
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returns, in principle if not in detail (figure 12), and from its impetus the Trio- 
theme (12) breaks away, as much con amore as a saxophone can make it, in 
spite of the most ‘‘cussed’’ harmony. The tune has two phases, each taken up 
by the full orchestra in reply to the saxophone announcement (120 is at figure 
18). When the texture has thinned out after the expiration of 12), Ex. Loc, 
an inversion of 10), the extended theme which the composer calls the real 
subject, is given out by the bassoon and other wind and absorbed by the 
orchestra with malicious gusto. It is soon challenged by the original subject, 
extended, ‘“‘angrily’’ according to the composer and certainly in a ponderously 
contrapuntal manner (six bars after figure 23). Another vivid incident is 
constructed from the main outline of 10a, augmented and forced on to the 
second beat, with the rhythmic figure of 10a, freely inverted, as an actively 
hustling base to the moving fabric. (There is an architectural side to the 
impression this fugue makes, but as usual the metaphor must not be pressed 
in detail.) These inversion displays are countered for a moment by the re- 
appearance of 10), but Ioa turns up again (fig. 28) and the bass starts an inver- 
sion of the original subject (top line of 10d), pending which 10a gets “‘tied up” 
ontop. This development is treated briefly but massively, with close imitation 
and diminution in later entries (fig. 30). Then this inversion appears with 
ats inversion, 7.e. the original subject, in close counterpoint in the bass (10d; 
figure 32) ; and later the bass of rod is heard on top, with a piece of the extended 
inversion, 10c, in the bass (fig. 35). Once again the taut cross-tension of these 
upward and downward stretches of orchestral intonation is relieved by the 
simpler but far from trivial momentum of No. 11 (fig. 36). It lets in the Trio- 
theme again, now appearing serious and trenchant and in fact completely 
overshadowed by the Scherzo, in an augmented version in thirds (in three 
octaves) for full orchestra. Naturally each phrase only appears once (12), 
half-augmented, at fig. 42) in a characteristic sequence of sixths aid $s in 
“false” relation. Again, 10c, the most extended inversion and so the maximum 
reversal of the upward thrust of the main subject, emerges (clarinets, with the 
strings tremolo and now on-the-bridge), and as it began the repeat of the Scherzo 
proper, so it now ends the movement. Meanwhile the key-trend, being based 
on a subject from the whole-tone scale, has been positive atonality up to this 
point. (It is interesting to reflect that the seesaw of tonic and dominant, which 
is a common balance in Bach’s fugues, has almost the same negative impres- 
sion.) But eventually the key-indicator stirs and flutters to E. 

It must be understood that the thematic treatment described above sounds 
less complicated (as such) than its description. For some people ‘‘inversion”’ 
is a term bound up with subtle quasi-mathematical processes, but it also denotes 
a perfectly straightforward mode of rhetorical variation, equally audible in 
itself and as counterpoint to the original subject and other things. “Augmen- 
tation” and “diminution” are also direct and traditional strokes of fugal 
rhetoric, and what matters is not which was the original version and which the 
transformations, but the stimulating effect of the change of rhythm in its 
immediate context, now diverting, now weighty. The main intonations and 
resultant harmonies have been quoted, and other occurrences may similarly 
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be conceived as described and then heard as part of the music. The general 
impression, then, of the chain of incidents which have been detailed is of 
trenchant and resourceful invention, melodically always taut and rhythmically 
often close-knit and perhaps knotted. There is a distinct reverberation of the 
fourth Symphony, not only in the contrapuntal quality of the sound but also 
in the acuteness of melody and harmony. The warning note of the slow 
movement looms over all, for those who have developed the symphony habit 
to any point of cultivation. 

After this the Symphony parts company with its predecessors and indeed 
with all other symphonies. The last movement is an extended epilogue. 
There is no question of balancing the first or third with the fourth. Considera- 
tion of a few precedents is suggestive. In A Sea Symphony the great voyage 
which occupies the second part of the finale is in a sense an epilogue, an almost 
independent section; and it ends in mystery. In A London Symphony the 
epilogue idea is briefly carried out after a normal but compressed finale. In 
the Pastoral Symphony the finale begins and ends with a plainsong so remote 
from common symphonic movement as to sound detached even from this 
characteristically leisurely work. The conclusion of the fifth Symphony is 
likewise a transformation of the preceding matter. We may also compare the 
end of Sibelius’ fourth Symphony. There is, further, the Grosse Fuge with 
which Beethoven originally ended the Quartet, Op. 130, presumably as the 
converging point of the previous five movements as a whole, certainly not as 
the sequel of the Cavatina. Similar in detachment is the fugal opening of the 
Quartet, Op. 131. 

Assume, then, that the previous movements of the sivth Symphony have 
expended themselves: the listener owes them nothing. Yet some intimations 
remain, in no audible relation (unless No. 14 below recalls 1a) but the conclusion 
of the whole matter. A fugal theme can be discerned—of which the bass of 
13 is the augmentation. Its developments include 13, an earlier function of 
which 13a (figure 9) is a metrical variation, 13 with 13x, and 13b. A cadence 
(14) punctuates these contrapuntal exercises, and an oboe phrase (15) supplies 
interludes. A second stage thus begins with 13a (fig. 9), followed by 14, 13 
with x, 15 and 130, an obvious echo of the end of A Sea Symphony. The strings 
and brass are muted throughout, and all instruments are directed to play 
p or pp without crescendo. 

Few can pretend they have heard all this movement. It will take time, 
even when its real sense of consequence is clearer, to assimilate it as one has 
assimilated the end of the Jupiter (‘“Neptune”’ would be much nearer!). Mean- 
while, I for one shall go on trying. 

Until that differential is integrated, it is not easy to make up one’s mind on 
the general coherence of the Symphony. The structural urge of each movement 
is clear enough, and the unusually dramatic slow movement clears the mind of 
all vain and false sentiment and prepares it for new journeys in strange worlds. 
One thing is certain: here, if anywhere, Vaughan Williams has written the 
Symphony he wished to write. There has been no miscalculation about that - 
last impression. The failure of less sensitive or possibly less imaginative 
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musicians to respond is of small consequence. It is no idle fancy to see in this 
finale the deepest fulfilment of the fresh step forward which the composer 
first took in the work not unhappily named Toward the unknown region. There 
are, after all, other archetypes of thought and feeling than the aggressive or 
the disciplinary about the world as it is—and the slow movement and in part 
the Scherzo seem uncompromisingly enough to face the hates and fears and 
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lies which lie about the path of the best intentioned as far as thought can reach. 
Intimations of hard, unshakable contemplation of things in themselves are the 
concern of music. No symphony (it has now been shown) and no sense of 
world-crisis can keep them out, and in determining to what the struggles of the 
previous three movements point, this epilogue may well symbolise a more 
penetrating reflection on our tragical discontents than an eloquent emotional 
tensity. 
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An American Musical Summer 
BY 
PETER GRADENWITZ 


As concert life, opera, and broadcasting are so much commercialized in the United States, 
purely artistic considerations seldom enter the field in an ordinary musical organization’s 
planning of a season’s programme; few are the exceptions and limited are the possibilities 
of groups who foster the educational aspects of music-making and perform the more 
unfamiliar ancient works and contemporary music. Yet signs can be found everywhere 
that musical youth is dissatisfied with the system of star concerts, virtuoso recitals, and 
hackneyed programmes; progressive tendencies can be seen in the concerts given by the 
New York Juilliard School of Music and similar institutions, and their repercussions can 
be felt in the activities of the young American performers and chamber music groups. 
Their needs are catered for in an ever-increasing degree by the smaller publishing houses 
and recording companies—both eager to discover new talent and to offer young composers 
the opportunities denied to them by most big firms. I think that there is hardly a young 
talent in the States to-day that has no chance of making his music heard. 

An impressive survey of the vast resources available in America as well as of the 
country’s musical talent is given yearly at the Berkshire Music Festival. This truly 
unique festival combines a series of first-rate orchestral and choral performances with a 
summer music-school for conductors, composers, instrumentalists and singers. The 
considerable income from the festival concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
almost exclusively turned over to the school; much of it is used to provide scholarships 
for exceptionally talented young musicians. This year’s fourteen festival concerts were 
attended by some 120,000 listeners (and spectators), with 6,200 seated in the large music- 
shed for each concert, and the rest stretched out comfortably on the beautiful lawns 
around it. Acoustic conditions are perfect and no amplifying system is needed to bring 
the music to the large audience outside the shed (which is open at three sides); the most 
tender pianissimo of a solo violin or a singer’s voice is clearly intelligible in the distance. 

The great merit of Serge Koussevitzky, founder and director of the Berkshire Music 
Centre and conductor of most of the festival concerts, is his active interest in the young 
generation. When himself a young man, he brought music to the remotest corners of 
Russia; he then founded the publishing house that printed the works of young Igor 
Stravinsky. Most American composers are grateful to Koussevitzky now for his com- 
missioning and repeated performance of new compositions, and the younger generation 
of conductors has largely passed through his school—many of them first got into the 
limelight at the Berkshire Centre, as did Leonard Bernstein (now one of America’s most 
talked-of conductors), Walter Hendl (assistant conductor of the New York Philharmonic), 
Lukas Foss (permanent pianist and guest conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra), 
Eleazar de Carvalho (the brilliant Brazilian leader), Thor Johnson (now conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony), and others. Among the 462 students that attended the Centre 
this year—from 42 states and 13 foreign countries—there were twenty-four young com- 
posers who studied with Aaron Copland (assistant director of the school) and Darius 
Milhaud and who had opportunity to perform their works and have them publicly dis- 
cussed—with their colleagues—once a week. The composers, too, hailed from many 
countries, and the style of these twenty- to thirty-year-old musicians ranged from folkloristic 
tendencies to twelve-tone-music. The most individual talents among them seemed 
Hector Tosar from Uruguay, Robert Kurka of New York, Edino Krieger from Brazil, 
and Herbert Brun from Israel, while some very promising music was also heard of Pia 
Sebastiani, an Argentine woman composer, of the Messiaen-disciple Jose de Tejada, of 
Robert Starer from Jerusalem, and of the Americans Kemler and Flanagan. Another 
young American, Robert E. Middleton, was represented by a short opera based on some 
fables by AZsop and called Life Goes to a Party; though amusing in parts, the work did 
not hold the listener’s interest for long. 
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Large was the part of contemporary music in the festival concerts. Dr. Koussevitzky 
directed a superb performance—the first in the United States—of the Vaughan Williams 
Sixth, and his Mathis der Maler (Hindemith) was the finest rendering I have heard of this 
colourful symphony. The most brilliant of America’s young violinists, Isaac Stern, 
excelled in Prokofiev’s first Concerto, while Piatigorsky was soloist in Strauss’ Don Quixote. 
All these works were conducted by Koussevitzky himself as were a well-balanced, though a 
little too classical rendering of Stravinsky’s @dipus Rex and a performance of Walter 
Piston’s unoriginal third Symphony. The contralto solo in the Stravinsky work and the 
vocal parts in Falla’s El Amor Brujo were realized in a stirring way by the young Negro 
singer, Carol Brice. Eleazar de Carvalho included some South American music in his 
programme but did not choose his works too wisely: Madofa is one of the weaker produc- 
tions from the 1,500-work catalogue of Villa Lobos, while Siqueira’s Nordestina Suite has 
folk and rhythmic interest only. The most memorable performance of the festival was 
Leonard Bernstein’s ideal rendering of Mahler’s Resurrection Symphony with Ellabelle 
Davis and Nan Meriman as vocalists. Bernstein also conducted a complete rendering of 
Petrouchka and Shostakovich’s Fifth, and Darius Milhaud led his own pleasant second 
Symphony. The festival chorus took part in the Brahms Requiem, in Debussy’s Demoiselle 
Elue, and in Bach’s St. John Passion; their conductor was the young choral leader, 
Robert Shaw who has made a name for himself for his fine public performances and 
recordings of Bach’s Passion music and Cantatas and of contemporary music. Hugh 
Ross led a madrigal group in selections from ancient and modern music, and the opera 
department—under Boris Goldovsky—staged scenes from classical and modern operatic 
works. Mr. Goldovsky also revived a charming Rossini trifle, The Turk in Italy, and 
presented scenes from Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito; it will be remembered that he staged 
Idomeneo last year and gave the first American performance of Peter Grimes the seasor 
before. Works by Copland, Milhaud, Lukas Foss (the beautiful Song of Songs and a 
remarkable string Quartet), Charles Ives, Harold Shapero (Symphony “for classical 
orchestra’’), Lourié, Berezovsky, Bernstein, Poulenc, Juon, Irving Fine, José Maria 
Castro, Kauder, Thompson, Pizzetti, Alan Carter and Dubensky figured in the students’ 
concerts of the various departments, and Gregor Piatigorsky gave the first performance 
(with Ralph Berkowitz at the piano) of a new Hindemith cello Sonata especially composed 
for him: a work of great inner dynamic force that is crowned by a superb Passacaglia, but 
here as in many of his recent works Hindemith spoils a logical and convincing development 
by concluding triads that sound mannered and unrelated to his style. This contemporary 
list sounds impressive, but it should be added that the great names of ancient, classical 
and romantic music were by no means neglected in the more than sixty concerts and 
forums held by the Music Centre in the course of six weeks. Of the young soloists the 
most outstanding were the sixteen-year-old Danish cellist, Erling Begtsson, the American 
Rachmaninov-contest-laureate, Seymour Lipkin (pianist and conductor), and Ellen Faull, 
a New York dramatic soprano. Howard Shanet and Irwin Hoffman were conductors in 
Koussevitzky’s “‘master-class’”’ together with Lipkin. Raymond Lewenthal, whom I 
had heard in Philadelphia in a perfect performance of Prokofiev’s third piano Concerto, 
excelled in chamber music, as did a string Quartet led by Zvi Zeitlin from Israel. The 
Juilliard Quartet presented a series of Barték quartets; a series of Schubert evenings was 
ushered in by the Quartet for flute, guitar, viola and violoncello played by Carleton 
Sprague Smith, Suzanne Bloch, Paul Doktor and Sidney Edwards. 

Tanglewood, the 200-acre estate on which the activities of the school and the festival 
concerts take place, is one of the most beautiful places on earth—combining the beauties 
of the English countryside with those of the Black Forest mountain scenery and of the 
Lakes of Northern Italy—and provides a perfect background to this youth’s paradise 
of music. The weeks at Tanglewood are the most memorable experience one takes 
away from a summer in the States. But other parts of the country are buzzing with 
musical activity, too. Small music centres exist in many country districts—the violinist 
Galamian has his own little school, and Pierre Monteux has a circle of about forty con- 
ductor-students with him high up in the mountains. Famous composers and performers 
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teach at the various summer schools of universities and colleges—one such school gave 
the first performance this summer of a new work by Kurt Weill, the American folk-opera 
Down in the Valley. Igor Stravinsky was guest conductor—and his son piano soloist—at 
a festival at Denver, and operatic productions were tried out in summer campuses. At 
Middlebury, Vermont, a composers’ and critics’ conference was held, and not far from 
Tanglewood an interesting Dance Festival and summer school were directed by Ted 
Shawn. Along with these activities more commercial projects were also continued—the 
Hollywood Bowl concerts under Eugene Ormandy and guest conductors, and the New 
York Stadium Concerts (most of them drowned by the roaring of aeroplanes) under Fritz 
Reiner, Monteux, Smallens, and others. Most of these concerts have one classical part 
and end in popular selections performed by the evening’s soloist: many of the Io to 15 
thousand listeners come to listen (for the first time, to be sure) to a Beethoven concerto 
because they can be sure the solo pianist will later entertain them with boogie-woogie and 
swing. In Philadelphia, Dmitri Mitropoulos—whom I regard as one of the truly great 
conductors of our time—was in charge of the Robin Hood Dell symphony concerts given 
by a summer combination of Philadelphia Orchestra men. In Cincinnati I heard the 
famous “Zoo Opera”’, playing in a pavilion of the Zoological Gardens; its fame is based on 
the slogans given out by a manager who believes that opera should be advertised like 
cinema: “‘A Warning to All Women in Love—See the Famous Metropolitan Singer A. V. as 
the Curious Bride in Wagner’s Lohengrin” is one example of his craft, while others are 
“Salome—He Scorned Her Love and Lost his Head” or “‘ She Loved, Not Wisely But. Too 
Well—Madama Butterfly”. My evening was Boris Godounov, an impressive performance 
under Fausto Cleve of the New York ‘‘Met”’; Ezio Pinza sang the title part. 


The Salzburg Festival 


BY 
GEOFFREY SHARP 


SALzBuRG has made a great effort this year to revive its past glories and to re-establish 
at least something of its old international prestige. 

Four operas were given, all with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra; Gluck’s Orfeo 
(in German), Die Entfiihrung, Figaro (in Italian) and Fidelio. Orfeo, in the Felsenreit- 
schule, and Figaro, in the Festspielhaus, both conducted by Herbert von Karajan, were 
the outstanding features of the first fortnight and almost certainly of the festival as a 
whole. Herbert Waniek and Josef Krips managed to turn Die Entfiihrung into an incon- 
sequential jumble of mildly amusing musical comedy ‘‘acts’’, missing entirely the sinister 
characteristics of Osmin’s part and making his final ‘‘Ha! Wie will ich triumphieren”’ 
seem like an aimless mental aberration—a failing of which Mozart’s music is emphatically 
not guilty. This was peculiarly inept, and so was almost all the singing in Fidelio, one 
of Salzburg’s past glories which in this instance shone with far less than its latter-day 
lustre. Furtwangler and the orchestra made the most of Beethoven’s curiously ponderous 
yet always stirring score and contrived a cataclysmic Leonora III which threw the rest 
of the music-drama most emphatically into the shade. Patzak, Schock and Gallos, as 
Florestan, Jacquino and the first prisoner respectively, would have distinguished them- 
selves in any company, but all the rest were lamentably inadequate. There has been 
a tendency to regard the Vienna company’s London production of Fidelio last year as 
one of distinction: in fact it wasn’t, but this Salzburg effort was worse. The minimum 
requirements are artists of the first rank with voices like bull’s for the parts of Fidelio 
and Don Pizarro, between whom the tension of the drama is ultimately resolved. Unless 
this fundamental struggle can be properly represented there is no point in mounting the — 
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It is so much easier to pick holes than to expatiate upon exceptional merits. Orfeo 
and Figaro, both produced by Oscar Fritz Schuh, whose Cosi in London last year will 
long be remembered, each conveyed the indelible impression that they had been studied 
and produced as artistic entities. These were performances contrived by high priests 
of music and drama with every human fibre keyed to the utmost. By comparison no 
less will do. In Orfeo there were deficiencies which it would be wrong to pretend did not 
matter; Cebotari, as Eurydice, was uncertain in pitch and inclined to sing behind the 
beat, the ballet was almost unbelievably clumsy and the German translation (Orfois und 
Oirideeker!) could be cited as a powerful argument against translating any libretto what- 
soever into any language whatsoever. And yet the stark drama of Gluck’s superficialiy 
static score was presented with a force which we had not previously experienced and 
which belied entirely the conventional attitude towards this music. A little less pre- 
occupation with Purcell and more attention to Gluck might form the basis of a very healthy 
influence on music in England. 

Figaro was wonderful. Hours of work went into this production and Salzburg 
became a bundle of nerves before the opening night—what a joy it is to live, even for a 
short time, where people take their music seriously. The opera was presented as a social 
drama, not as a period piece, and quite apart from its relevance to present-day ci1cum- 
stances, there is no doubt that Mozart’s music scintillates even more brilliantly against 
a background of undisguised class-warfare than it does when Figaro is played, as so often 
in England, as a not too subtle example of musical comedy. It was a pity, in view of the 
vivid realist approach made to both music and plot, that the usual type of pretty-pretty 
half-stage sets were thought adequate to house a production which, in effect, constituted 
a minor revolution in operatic procedure. Perhaps another year this Figaro can be 
revived with scenery to match the scale of Schuh’s production and Karajan’s conducting. 

In the cast there was one weakness: Héfermayer’s portrayal of the Count was neither 
sufficiently aristocratic nor imperious enough to point up the contrast with Figaro as 
Taddei played him. ‘‘Vedrd, mentri’io sospiro’’ got off to a bad start, while ‘“‘Aprite un 
po’ quegl’ occhi” needed no match sticks as props but left the audience as wide-eyed as 
Mozart at his sourest could have desired. Hans Hotter would have been the ideal foil 
for Taddei. Otherwise all was well, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf outstanding as the 
Countess and Marjan Rus the finest Bartolo we ever hope to see: the orchestra played with 
precision and devil, and such was the pace at which the story was unfolded that, in 
retrospect, it seemed to be over almost before it had begun. 

There were also performances of Everyman, Le vin herbé and Des Meeres und der Liebe 
Wellen, seven full orchestral concerts conducted by Furtwangler, Fischer, Galliera, 
Karajan (2), Rodzinsky and Knappertsbusch, a number of choral and serenade concerts 
on a smaller scale and some chamber recitals. Of these only Furtwangler’s programme 
can be discussed here; this consisted of Alfred Uhl’s Variations on a sixteenth century 
melody, Pfitzner’s Palestrina preludes, the new version of Petrouchka and Ein Heldenleben. 
Uhl and Strauss provided the most rewarding music and were given the finest perform- 
ances; for Pfitzner’s preludes are dreary stuff, flaccid overblown Wagner, and Petrouchka 

“was much better as it stood. Uhl’s is a work of some melodic distinction which also 
exemplifies fine craftsmanship at every turn; conductors (if there are any) on the lookout 
for good new music with which to broaden their repertoire might keep these Variations 
in mind for possible trial. 

Considering the first fortnight of the festival as a whole, it must be regarded as a 
triumph for the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. We have said elsewhere that no true 
comparison can be made between the Vienna and any English orchestra. Those of us 
who have experienced the Vienna Philharmonic and the Dankpuddle Foulharmonic, 
wherever our own particular dankpuddle happens to be, know that this is true. There 
are none so deaf as those who will not listen. 
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The Edinburgh Festival* 


BY 


Hans KELLER 
Last WEEK? : 5TH-I2TH SEPTEMBER 


Tuis Festival provided me with two of the greatest musical experiences, but also with the 
worst musical hangover of my life. The former—the Furtwangler concerts, the latter— 
the Cosi production. 

Furtwangler’s Second Brahms was the profoundest interpretation I have ever heard 
of this Symphony, or from this conductor. Drawing upon an ecstatic temperament, 
his nowadays almost uncannily clear-sighted mind develops his interpretations where 
others are merely stating theirs, and his attention to detail is an intensely living illustration 
of the musical meaning of the phrase, pars pro toto. To take just one little example of 
his art, never before did I hear the opening D of the Brahms finale so firmly bound up with 
the phrase of which it is a part. Furtwangler achieved this result not by lengthening, 
but by imperceptibly shortening the note and lengthening the quaver rest. Or, to get 
metaphorically to the heart of the matter, he held and then continued a single breath 
instead of breathing twice. In general, I am tempted to say of Furtwangler as Dr. 
Burney said of the castrato Pacchierotti: ‘‘An unbounded fancy [makes him] a new 
[conductor] to me every time [I hear him].”’ 

The Glyndebourne Cosit was the best bad production I have so far suffered. A good 
deal of it was admirably greased, but underneath the slick surface work there was— 
apart from Kunz’ performance which was as perfect as an individual performance can 
be in Cosi, and apart from Giiden’s impeccable singing—just nothing. Well aware that 
I may be the only critic who holds this view, I can only say that I should be prepared to 
substantiate it in full detail, and that, if this sort of thing is going to be accepted as. 
standard Mozart, beyond criticism in its essence (as, quite likely, it will), one Mozartian 
at least will resign from reviewing Mozart productions. Neither the skilful conductor, 
Gui, nor Stabile, nor Munteanu had the vaguest idea of the basic structure and emotional 
significance of the music; Danco and Zareska perhaps would have done under an under- 
standing conductor. To select only a small fraction of the more tangible and circum- 
scribed musical crimes committed: In ‘“‘Vorrei dir’? there was not a trace of an 
allegro agitato, nor of @, nor indeed of the character of the aria. In the second 
quintet Munteanu bawled out his first sentence, thereby reducing the texture im- 
mediately ad absurdum. Ex. 1a was shouted through without any change of expression ; 
we doubt whether Messrs. Munteanu and Gui have ever heard of an opera called Die 
Zauberfléte, but in any case we would suggest that they look up Ex. 1b which will give 
them an idea of what Ex. 1a is, musically, about. (Ex. 1a-b is a clear case of an inter- 
operatic Leitmotiv; it does not, to my knowledge, recur anywhere else in Mozart.1) ‘Fra 
gli amplessi’® was sung, to use Mozart’s words, without either taste or feeling. 
“Tutti accusan le donne” was not rendered ©. The second finale’s modulation to 
E major was taken without the least awareness that anything in particular was going on 
here, and with, consequently, a half-hearted change of tempo that meant nothing. One 
of the further consequences of Gui’s failure to understand the beginning of this E major 
section was the barbarous ritardando 18 bars later, 7.e. at the crescendo accompanying 
Despina’s entry. It may be added that Gui gave renewed proof of his inability to cope 


* For first performances, see p. 303. Injected into the present review is the fourth in my 
series of supplementary notes and articles to (1). 
t Previous performances, heard over the radio, are also taken into account. 
I heard the whole production twice, and, in addition, the second finale once. 


1 Einstein A., Mozart: His Character, His Work, London, 1946. 
2 This journal, IX, No. 2, pp. 110 ff. 
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with Mozart when conducting the Sinfonia Concertante K. Anh. 9 at the Augusteo 
Orchestra’s last concert. The strings of this orchestra are not, incidentally, quite so 
exceptional as is frequently stated; they often distonate. But in one respect they are 
unique: at their leader’s instigation a number of them beat time with their feet. Wood 
and particularly brass are inadequate. 


Ex. la. Cosi, preceding Fernando’s Bb aria. 


Recit. 
Non -rar-lo, se priaglioc-chimen fie-ria menon gi - ri. 
Sf 
ciel! a ma tu mi guar-di, 2 € poi so-spi-ri? 


Kubelik, though not yet fully practised as a conductor, nor musically fully matured, 
does understand Mozart. Indeed, in emphatic disagreement with Shawe-Taylor,® I 
considered Don Giovanni a far more Mozartian production than Cosi, apart even from 
Ljuba Welitsch’s overwhelming performance (though her intonation, which was already 
far from perfect at the Cambridge Theatre, is at present steadily deteriorating), and in 


Ex. Ib. Zauberflote, Eb aria. 


Larghetto 
TAMINO doch fihl’ ich’shier wie Fener bren-nen. Soll die Em-pfin - dung 
= 
+ 
Lie-be sein, soll dieEm-pfin - dung Lie-be sein? 


= 


T 

Ty, Ty 


spite of the fact that Silveri, Taranto and Franklin had little idea of the musical aspect 
of their parts. But admittedly, Kubelik did not achieve much against these singers 
when they combined forces: In the terzetto at the death of the Commendatore he had to 
yield before superior numbers. 


3 Shawe-Taylor, D., ‘Opera at Edinburgh”, New Statesman and Nation, 11th September, 1948. 
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Friedlander and Dent* have shown that this terzetto is the forerunner of Beethoven’s 
C minor Sonata, but nobody, I think, has yet pointed out in defence of poor old Rellstab 
(to whose description of the Sonata we seem to owe the title ‘‘ Moonlight’’) that the moon 
does after all, rise during the terzetto (vide stage directions). Could any of our learned 
readers tell us whether Rellstab had any inkling of the derivation of the Sonata from the 


terzetto? 
Another Don Giovanni terzetto (Ex. 2a/i) seems to derive itself ultimately from a 


Ex. 2a/i. Don Giovanni (1787), A major trio. 


Haydn minuet (Ex. 2a/iii), for Ex. 2a/ii, the obvious father of Ex. 2a/i, is thematically, 


Ex. 2a/ii. Mozart, String Quartet D minor, K.173 (1773). 


Menuetto 


tonally, and formally related to Ex. 2a/iii, with which it is also connected by a rhythmic 


Ex. 2a/iii. Haydn, String Quartet D minor, Op. 9, No. 4. 
Menuetto 


figure. Einstein® shows indeed that Mozart imitated Haydn in the quartets K. 168-73, 
but does not take Haydn’s Op. 9 into consideration. 


Ex. 2b/i. Don Giovanni, A major trio. 
Andante 
ELVIRA mi__ si ri-sve___—_— giliain pet - to! 7 2 


‘Dent, E. J., Mozart's Operas: A Critical Study, London, 1947, p. 157. 
Op. cit., pp. 175 ff. 
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In the same terzetto, we again get a unique case of what I have called inter-operatic 
Leitmodulationen,? i.e. Ex. 2b/i-ii. The respective C major entries are, moreover, motivi- 
cally related, that in Ex. 2b/i being also (in psycho-analytic parlance) “‘over- determined”, 
in that it anticipates, as distinct intra-operatic Leitmotiv, Giovanni’s canzonetta, 1.e. 
the number following the terzetto. Ex. 2b/ii is in its turn motivically related 


Ex. 2b/ii. Figaro, A minor > major duet. 
Andante - SUSANNA 


Si-gnor, la don-nao-gno -ra 
ALMAVIVA crese. > — 
far - milan-guir co -| si? 
tempohadi dir di Se pia_- ce_a voi, ver - 
etc. 


to Ex. 2b/ii/a, with which, furthermore, it manages to establish a threefold tonal 


Ex. 2b/ii/a. Don Giovanni, D minor duet. 
Allegro ’ 
i ca - ro a-man - te, 


= 


> 
= 


connection. Ex. 2b/ii/a, that is, avails itself of (1) F major, which is the relative 
major of the duet’s home key, just as the same motif’s C major in Ex. 2b/ii is the relative 
major of that duet’s tonic key; (2) C major, which is (a) the key of the motif in Ex. 2b/ii, 
and (b) once more of strong relative-major significance, since it is preceded by a striking 
‘Leitmodulation to A minor (which I have discussed in my previous note*). The common 
extra-musical ideas of the present Leitmodulationen (Exx. 2b/i-ii) centre on (Giovanni’s 
and Susanna’s) newly pretended love. . 

Nor is the extra-musical meaning of yet another case of Leitmodulationen (Exx. 3a 
and 36) far to seek; in either instance the betrayed (Anna, Ferrando) is about to discover 
the traitor. (Following E. T. A. Hoffmann’s view that Anna loves Giovanni, one might 
even say—the betrayed lover. Einstein* dismisses Hoffmann’s interpretation without 
any argument as nonsense, but the reader might be interested to know that Welitsch 
believes it to be true.) Thematically, Ex. 3a (see first 2 bars) also re-appears elsewhere 
in Cosi (Ex. 3a/i); the context is again psychologically similar, though, of course, strictly 
humorous. 


6 OP. cit., p. 439. 
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I have strayed with some justification, for the rest of the Festival’s last week did not 
offer much that was outstandingly good or bad, except for an unbelievably rotten per- 
formance of Mozart’s oboe Quartet by Goossens and the Carter Trio, who played the same 
work not quite so badly at last year’s Festival. Schnabel’s Mozart concertos were good 
at their best and near scandalous at their worst, suffering at times from mannerisms 


Ex. 3a. Don Giovanni, quartet. 


« 


ANNA Non by la- ria di paz - zi-a_ il suo trat-to,il suo par - lar. 


| 


He | 


_— 4 


be 


that seemed to be the result of an over-compensation of a temporary emotional insuffi- 
ciency. In the programme note on K.466, Dyneley Hussey relied too much on Einstein 
and Hutchings, and too little upon original analysis. Thus he informed us that in the 
first movement ‘‘the pianist enters with an entirely new theme”. Obvious on the surface, 
this observation is as generally accepted as it is, in my view, wrong; I propose to disprove 
it in a forthcoming article which I shall devote exclusively to this Concerto. 


Ex. 3b. Cos?, second finale. 


Andante Mache car - te so - que-ste? 


cresc. mezza voce 
ALFONSO f P GUGLIELMO Un con- 
A = 
-trat - to nu-zi- a - le? 


Menuhin’s and Kentner’s over-rehearsed Beethoven sonatas were in every respect 
disappointing; their feat of playing the complete cycle from memory produced no 
remarkable result beyond involving Menuhin in two awkward mistakes at the end 
of the little G major’s middle movement—Kentner saved the situation. Only at 
one point—F major Sonata, bars 42/f.—did Menuhin show himself an artist. Piatigorsky’s 
cello recital was more cello than recital. In the 27th, 25th and 23rd bar before the end of 
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Bach’s C minor solo fugue, for instance, he lengthened the rising quavers beyond 
recognition, resuming this machination in bars 12 and 13 (third beats) of the same 
Suite’s Sarabande (which he gave as an encore). In Beethoven, Op. 69, bar 11, Ivor 
Newton at the piano played the shakes over the B’s that are given in a number of old 
editions, but not in the Original Edition, nor in the Universal Edition, Vienna (rev. 
Jacques van Lier). In my personal opinion Newton was right: if Beethoven didn’t write 
the shakes, he forgot them. 

The Trio di Trieste are about the only public Trio able to play the beginning of the 
Schubert Bb without the faintest trace of an accent on the triplets. Segovia is the only 
public performer who of late has created an entirely new type of applied music, namely, 
a Funeral Minuet: he took (as the programme was wise not to mention) one of Haydn’s 
most original quartet movements, i.e. the minuet from Op. 76, No. 1, and changed its 
characteristic tempo (Presto) into the slowest pace he could find. Among the other 
striking innovations which he introduced into this movement were two descending thirds 
instead of the original seventh and tenth in the trio, bars 15 and 16 respectively; this, 


Ex. 3a/i. Cost, Guglielmo’s second G major aria. 


= 


of course, made complete nonsense of the phrase. He played the trio more quickly than 
the minuet and took the minuet rubato while keeping the trio in strict time. To his 
transposition of the movement to A major I must not, I suppose, object; anyhow, having 
heard “the Casals of the Guitar’’ play a good piece badly, I did not stay to hear him play 


bad pieces well. 
The Glasgow Orpheus Choir sang enjoyably when in tune. 


Review of Music 


David Moule-Evans. Vienna Rhapsody for orchestra, full score (score and parts on 
hire). (Joseph Williams.) 30s. 

Born 1905, the composer won the Mendelssohn scholarship at the R.C.M. I gather 
it was as late as 1941 that, after a teaching career, he made composition his full-time job. 
Works include Overture Spirit of London, Divertimento for strings, Suite for flute, oboe 
and piano, etc., and several documentary film scores. Blom excludes him from his 
Everyman’s Dictionary, though the present piece is doubtless everyman’s music. It offers 
some attractive Viennese waltzing, stressedly characteristic. BK. 


Allegretto 
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Concerts 
Furtwangler’s Beethoven Cycle 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


28TH SEPTEMBER 

Overture Egmont, Symphonies Nos. 6 and 5. 
30TH SEPTEMBER 

Symphony No. 8, Overture Leonora III, Symphony No. 7. 
2ND OCTOBER 

Symphony No. 4, Overture Coriolan, Symphony No. 3. 
3RD OCTOBER 

Symphonies Nos. 1 and 2, Violin Concerto. 
6TH OCTOBER 

Ninth Symphony (B.B.C. Choral Society: Ljuba Welitsch, Elisabeth Héngen, Julius 

Patzak, Norman Walker). 

Tuts series of concerts has been remarkable for the finest performance of the Eroica 
Symphony we have ever heard, and this despite the discomfort of television lighting 
and the distraction of the cameras, both of which were serious enough to prompt the 
question whether television transmission of public performances ought to be permitted; 
there is no doubt at all that conductor, orchestra and some members of the audience 
were considerably distressed, or at the least irritated, by the pseudo-film-studio trans- 
formation, and it is to be hoped that such barbarous intrusions upon the musicians’ 
powers of concentration will not come to be accepted as yet another normal feature of 
twentieth century existence. In point of fact, conductor and orchestra here combined 
to give their finest interpretation of all: but it is likely that their initiation into the 
mysteries of yet another scientific marvel stimulated their efforts above the level they 
would be able to achieve if they were sentenced to undergo a similar grilling every night. 
It seems that for the present, until the lighting can be modified to a more reasonable 
intensity, orchestral performances should be televised exclusively from broadcasting 
studios, if at all. 

At the risk of seeming ungrateful for a number of fine experiences we must record 
that of the symphonies only the Evoica and the fourth were given performances that were 
consistently of the highest order. October 2nd was indeed the night on which all lovers 
of fine music should have been in the Albert Hall. For this once certain weaknesses in 
the orchestra, e.g. faulty horns and unreliable flute-intonation, became resolved as if 
by magic, and Furtwangler’s detractors might have heard for themselves just why their 
constant nagging makes so few converts. For many years we have hoped that one day 
some conductor would probe to the core of the Evoica, the epic masterpiece of the 
Beethoven symphonies, and distil for us the essence of its message, without any of those 
frills and follies with which the time-serving (or, should we say, abusing) stick-wagger 
tries to cover his all-too-manifest inadequacy. The first movement, admittedly, often 
seems difficult to integrate; not on account of the scrappiness of its materials, but owing 
to the scrappiness of mind of most of its would-be interpreters. Furtwangler showed 
himself aware of the various pitfalls by deliberately (or instinctively) keeping a tighter 
hand on tempo than we have come to expect from him: and at the end of the work one 
realised, with intuitive and absolute certainty, that here was the Beethoven of Fidelio. 

The three overtures also were superbly done, with great intensity and wide contrasts 
of tone; and the famous ‘‘Salzburg Leonora”’ was repeated as exactly as the Kensington 
abyss permitted. The Pastoral Symphony had a leisured grace which tetchy critics 
castigated as unbucolic, and the Choral had some fine moments which added up to a 
rather disappointing sum. Five and Seven were unconvincing, due to ragged playing 
and strange variations of tempo, and Eight by any standards was a ‘misfire’: horns 
were shocking, strings untidy and dynamics haphazard—a characteristically English: 
performance, but not what we expect from the Vienna Philharmonic. G.NoS: 
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3RD OCTOBER 
Soloist: YEHUDI MENUHIN 


In Furtwangler’s conception of the first two symphonies the later Beethoven makes 
himself felt as a causa finalis rather than a causa facinoris—the facinus I have in mind 
being that the symphonies are made to sound like what they aren’t, a crime to which the 
second tempts easily. Among unique solutions of details was the liberating emphasis 
placed upon the triplet in bars 52 and 152 of the First’s Andante; because of the preceding 
sf, most conductors don’t really know what to do here. The playing of my former 
compatriots was, on this occasion, severely disappointing in regard to intonation; in bar 80 
of the Second’s Larghetto, for instance, there seemed to be more E’s than violins. 

Menuhin gave more art and less dilettantism than at Edinburgh! His intonation, 
however, was equally unreliable, though somewhat less painful, since this was a concerto 
and not a sonata. But even in some of his best moments his expression was dominated 
or at least influenced by his technique; in this as in many another respect he is, for the 
time being, the exact opposite of Furtwangler. 

The souvenir programme was wise to include the German original of Heinrich Kralik’s 
article on “‘ Die Wiener Philharmoniker und Wilhelm Furtwangler’”’ alongside its anony- 
mous English translation, for from the latter nobody could possibly gather what Prof. 
Kralik had written. On another gem in the programme—“ Beethoven” by Paul Tabori— 
Martin Cooper? has already commented. 


GOETZ’ SYMPHONY IN F 
THIRD PROGRAMME: 28TH AUGUST 

WHILE heeding Abraham’s reminder that Goetz’ music ‘‘is too gentle and fastidious to 
reveal itself on a first meeting”’,? I do not think that the few faults which I remember 
from the (not quite undisturbed) first hearing of this excellent symphony will dissolve 
into virtues upon more thorough acquaintance. The first movement’s return to the 
tonic in advance of the recapitulation of the opening theme is almost as unhappy as the 
development’s turn into Bb is happy, and the coda is, frankly, as silly as the second (C 
major) movement’s horn frolics turn out to be in the long run. The last movement 
indulges, before it ends, in rather more F major than anyone needs, or ever can have 
needed, for relieving the most pleasurable excitement produced by the work. 


FIRST PERFORMANCES 
There was general agreement that the standard of musical criticism, especially 
when dealing with new works, was low. Critics contented themselves with unprincipled 
methods of evaluation, or vague descriptions of the new works. Usually their mere 
emotional reactions were wrapped up in pretentious verbiage, so as to give them a 

pseudo-scientific verisimilitude. 

Alan Bush, report on The Second International Congress 
of Composers and Music Critics (Musical Times, September, 1948). 


I. Moeran, Serenade. (p, 2nd September; R). 
II. Auric, Overture. (E, P, 28th August; R). 
III. Milhaud, Suite Francaise. (E, Pp, 16th September). 


1 See p. 290. 

2 The Spectator, 1st October. 

3 Abraham, G., ‘‘The Case of Hermann Goetz”, The Listener, 19th August, 1948. 

I wonder, incidentally, why Prof. Abraham does not mention Goetz’ only piano trio (Op. 1) 
in his persuasive article, observing though he does that “it is. . . in his instrumental music that 
[Goetz] is most purely himself’. Perhaps because there is too much Schumann and Mendelssohn 
in it? It is true that already the first movement’s first subject (which is also reverted to in the 
second movement, bars 9f.) is reminiscent of both the march in Schumann’s piano Quintet and the 
first movement, bars 22ff., of Mendelssohn’s C minor Trio. But then Prof. Abraham does mention 
the early “‘Spring’’ Overture in spite of its being “‘a shade too Mendelssohnian to be true Goetz’’. 


| 
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IV. Berkeley, Piano Concerto. (Colin Horsley, p, 31st August; R). 
V. Martini, Concerto Grosso. (£, EF, 24th August; R). 
VI. Hans Gal, Trio for oboe, violin and viola (Goossens, Carter, Mines, EF, 11th 
September). 
VII. Cyril Scott, Oboe Concerto. (Goossens, Pp, 13th September). 

VIII. Bruckner, Ninth Symphony: Lecture by Hans F. Redlich, including piano 
performance (£) of the material for the finale (Exploratory Concert Society, 
17th September). 

Pp Promenade Concert. R Heard over the radio. £& First performance in England. EF Edin- 

burgh Festival. 


The first three works are light and end in G; the first two are in G. The first, sixth 
and seventh are in cyclic form; the Bruckner is “super-cyclic’! in that it quotes from 
earlier works, even though these reminiscences be ‘‘rather of a sentimental than of a 
functional kind”’.1_ All the new works except the Berkeley look more into the past than 
into the future. 

The unpretentious, well-shaped Moeran Serenade for orchestra, with five inner move- 
ments in the tonalities of A and E, shows fluent melodic invention, particularly in the 
third movement, an air for strings, which was greeted with applause. The last movement 
uses (intentionally ?), note for note, the phrase “‘Sagt, wer mag das Mannlein sein. . .” 
from ‘“‘Ein Mannlein steht im Walde’’.2. The stressedly popular Auric Overture is the 
first movement of an unfinished suite. It is so very much in G major that it suffers, 
despite its daring excursions into the dominant, from lack of tonal tension. One does not 
mind the composer’s sticking to his tonalities as between different works (his film scores 
for La Belle et la Béte (1946) and It Always Rains on Sunday (1947) share their two home 
tonalities, E and C), but within one and the same work there is a limit to such faithfulness. 
But then the Overture is not really a work: Had Auric completed the suite, a satisfactory 
tonal ‘‘arch’’? would no doubt have arisen. As it stands, the piece is remarkable chiefly 
for its orchestration. Milhaud, another member of Les Six,* offers another popular suite. 
Originally composed for military band as Gebrauchsmusik for American high-schools, 
the Suite Francaise makes use, apropos of the last war, of French folk-tunes. Of the five 
attractive pieces in Bb, D, F, A, and G respectively, the fourth, ‘‘ Alsace-Lorraine”’, is 
unexpectedly substantial. The emotional appeal, structural cogency and textural clarity 
of Berkeley’s piano Concerto in Bb (beautiful middle movement in Ab) are enhanced by 
a fine feeling for Klang; observe, for instance, how sensitively the violin’s own key of D is 
employed near the beginning of the last movement. Martinu’s Concerto Grosso is in 
C, though the last movement starts in D minor, while the middle movement proceeds from 
A minor to Bb (don’t ask me why). The vivacity of the work is spoilt for me by a simul- 
taneous artificiality. Surely the composer is old enough to express his youthful energy 
naturally? As for the two oboe works, the inevitable lonely shepherd pipes more 
convincingly in Gal’s Pastorale (i.e. the Trio’s first movement) than in Scott’s (z.e. the 
Concerto’s second movement). But while the Trio is indeed of considerable musical 
interest in that it does not contain a superfluous bar, the Concerto demands our attention 
for historical reasons. Its last movement, that is, empties itself (or rather the whole 
work) into a section whose function is both developmental and recapitulatory, and which 
is thus symptomatic of a transitional state in the historical process I have ventured to 
call ‘the raising of the norm of development’’.t Bruckner’s Ninth (among other 
Bruckner symphonies) represents an earlier stage in this process; here, as Redlich said in 


* A third member of this former group, Honegger, contributed the incidental music to the 
French Hamlet performed at the Edinburgh Festival; unfortunately, I had no time to hear it. 
For the first English performance of Honegger’s film music to Un Revenant, see p. 304-5. 

1 Newlin, D., Bruckner, Mahler, Schoenberg, New York, 1947, p. 170. 

2 See Humperdinck, E., Hansel und Gretel, Act II, Scene I, bars 5/f. 

3 Lang, P. H., Music in Western Civilization, London, 1942, p. 592. 

4 This journal, Vol. IX, No. 2, May, 1948, p. 145. 
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his brilliantly constructed, expert lecture, ‘‘development and recapitulation are tele- 
scoped”. Redlich dealt in no uncertain terms with what he called ‘“‘the legend of the 
relation of the Te Deum to the Ninth”, showing that the sketches for the finale which 
allude to the Te Deum both verbally and motivically were not just meant to be a bridge 
to the Te Deum, but were intended for the instrumental finale. (Bruckner suggested the 
Te Deum as an emergency finale when he realized that he was a dying man, probably 
unable to finish the Symphony.) Miss Newlin seems to adopt Redlich’s standpoint in 
regard to this “finale problem”’’ in one place,* but in another’ she would appear to give 
licence to the opposite view. 


5 Op. cit. (Newlin), p. 101. 6 Op. cit., p. 102. 7 Op. cit., p. 56. 


Film Music 


HONEGGER’S “UN REVENANT” 


Academy. 
Press Show: 30th August. 


BENJAMIN FRANKEL’S “LONDON BELONGS TO ME” 
Odeon Theatre, Leicester Square. 
Press Show: 11th August. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Muir Mathieson. 
Recorded by Jack Locke. 


WILLIAM ALWYN’S “THE WINSLOW BOY” 
Plaza. 
Press Show: 22nd September. 
L.S.O., c. Hubert Clifford. 
Recorded by Leo Wilkins. 


WILLIAM ALWYN’S “THE FALLEN IDOL” 
Not yet press-shown at the time of writing. 
Heard at Trade Show. 
L.S.O., c. Hubert Clifford. 
Recorded by Bert Ross and Red Law. 


LEITH STEVENS’ “NIGHT SONG” 


Carlton, Haymarket. 
Press Show: 4th August. 


In an article in which I find, almost literally, my own observations! (with which the 
author, a Hungarian, is probably unacquainted), the composer who has been commissioned 
to write the music for the film version of T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral points 
out that “film music worthy of its name must be good music independently of all outside 
circumstances, considerations, and requirements. Which is only possible if the music 
could stand on its own feet, i.e. without the film; just as a good story must be a good one 
independently of its ‘photogenic’ qualities”’.? 

Measured against this standard, only the (G minor) Honegger is worthy of its name. 
From the ternary title music to its epigrammatic, rhythmically modified recapitulation 


1See e.g. Keller, H., The Need for Competent Film Music Criticism, Brit. Film Institute, 
London, 4g 7 Cf. also This journal, Vol. IX, No. 3, August, 1948, pp. 197ff. 
Lajtha, L., ‘‘Music and Films”, The Chesterian, Vol. XXIII, No. 155, July, 1948, p. 4. 
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at the end of the film, the score largely pursues its own course, and lavishly complements 
the film’s. Already near the beginning a striking piece accompanies the title figure as 
he follows his former rival home; observe how subtly the chromatic motif is utilized on 
which this piece ends, rit., in G major (D-Ep—E§-F-|-F#-G). Another exemplary 
section is the composer’s simultaneous interpretation of, and commentary on, the young 
couple’s love walk through the streets of Lyons, in the (I think) unprecedented key of Ep. 
Magnificent, too, how the young man’s suicidal attempt during the ballet performance is 
at first preceded by a tensive G minor, E minor and A minor, but later by a gay A major 
waltz in a bygone idiom (an anticipatory, and thus all the more grisly contrast to the 
impending catastrophe!), upon whose modulation to C major the boy throws himself from 
the bridge over the stage at the ballerina’s feet. One reason why the score is in G minor 
is that the sound track uses ‘‘Voi, che sapete’’ (Bp) from Figaro as what I should call 
a background theme song, since we never see it sung. 

Frankel’s C major score, too, employs, unobtrusively, a theme song in D, by whose 
tonic minor the hero is first introduced, and much later (after he has run away from the 
police raid at the Soho night club) reproached. Working simultaneously on two distinct 
levels, the realistic and the interpretative, Frankel cleverly integrates the hero’s whistling 
of the theme song with background music, starting off the latter slightly in advance of 
the former. Fond of this device in previous films, Frankel also offers an essentially similar, 
but in itself novel contrivance in the present film; 7.e. where the motif associated with the 
fake medium prepares and leads up to a taxi hoot which introduces a new film-sequence. 
Formally, the score is in fact based on the Leitmotiv principle, but despite the extremely 
skilful construction and equally apt manipulation of the motifs (cf. the combination of 
the landlady- and fake-motifs), the music does not develop much, and therefore, ceases 
after a time to add much to the story. We expect more from Mr. Frankel. 

Also from Prof. Alwyn, though both his present scores show his characteristic assurance 
of visual-musical integration. But while some of the music to the dialogue of these films 
is so very background that one can hardly distinguish it, what one can hear of it creates 
the suspicion that it may not be worth distinguishing. The principal theme of the 
Winslow Boy which opens and closes the film (again in C) borders upon the banal. Nor 
does much of particular musical interest seem to happen to it, apart from its dramatically 
expressive inversion at the point where daughter tells father that she is, after all, 30, 
and not very good-looking either. 

Nothing of musical interest happens in Night Song, which features 9 minutes of 
stinking refuse in the form of a ‘‘ Piano Concerto in C minor”’ that is no piano concerto 
and ends in F minor. The reason why I mention the film is that Artur Rubinstein (as 
himself), Eugene Ormandy (as himself) and the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra (as themselves) take part in it and perform the “‘concerto’’; Rubinstein is 
even made to approve of it orally. I think comment is sufficiently superfluous here to 
absolve me from the task of studying the law of libel. 1s al 


Reviews of Music 


David Moule-Evans. Concert Overture The Spirit of London. Full score. (Joseph 
Williams.) 30s. 

Mr. Moule-Evans’ overture has more in common with Ireland’s evocation of the spirit 
of London than with that of Vaughan Williams, although, like Vaughan Williams, the 
composer makes use of thematic material suggested by London’s bells. Indeed, in the 
work under review, virtually the whole of the main section is based upon this material, 
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given vitality by the lively 6/8 into which rhythm the composer has cast it; whilst the 
composer’s treatment of his material is to allow it to gain cumulative effect rather than 
to develop it. 

Music of this non-thematic nature (though there is as well a tranquil, melodically 
undistinguished middle section) demands above all the quality of judgment in the 
composer; and Mr. Moule-Evans, pegging away without much variation at the same 
material for the best part of fifteen minutes, nearly oversteps the mark. His judgment 
saves him; and an overture which is always on the brink of boring the listener, never in 
fact does so, but holds his mild interest throughout. The composer’s skill deserves 
recognition therefore, for producing a pleasant concert piece; but the Spirit of London 
needs material of greater distinction than this for its adequate expression. 


Béla Barték. Sonata for Solo Violin. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 7s. 6d. 


The first two movements of this Sonata (the second a fugue) are developed structurally 
to a degree which seems to demand more than the solo violin can give. No doubt 
Mr. Menuhin for whom the work was composed, can make these movements sound 
effortless and apt to the instrument, but to the reader’s eye they appear forced and 
ungrateful. In the third movement, however, Barték exploits, on an instrument well 
suited to it, that vein of chromatic melody, the development of which was one of his 
greatest contributions to modern music; this is six minutes of Barték at his best. A 
characteristic Presto (with a surprising tranquillo ending) concludes a work which shows 
no sign of courting an unsophisticated public—a defect of which a few critics have com- 
plained in some of Barték’s other late compositions. 


Béla Barték. Dance Suite. Miniature Score. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 


This work is described on the flysheet of the score as being a ‘“‘symphonic unit’. It is 
true that the movements are played without a break, that Ritornelli of constant character 
(not unchanged each time, as here stated) link together the various movements, and that 
there is a grand parade of earlier themes in the Finale. But such procedure is not in itself 
symphonic, and the description is to my mind the more misleading as it suggests a wrong 
approach to the work. In fact, the themes are of an angular rhythmic nature which demand 
(and get) reiteration, or rhythmic and harmonic variation rather than symphonic develop- 
ment. 

Despite the beautiful recurring interludes, this work remains a collection of pieces and 
it should be viewed as such. It was composed in 1923 for a festival concert to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the merging of Buda and Pest into one city; and it is 
as a festival piece that this work should be regarded. As such it is highly effective. 


’ Alan Bush. Resolution, Overture for Orchestra. Full Score. (Joseph Williams.) 15s. 


I doubt if there is any living British composer who has greater technical control than 
Alan Bush. From time to time, as here, he applies his technique to the writing of a 
straightforward work which will make an immediate appeal; and in this case the material 
has sufficient strength and character to build up the successive climaxes which the com- 
poser demands, and to stand the perpetually striding rhythm which goes on from beginning 
to end. There is a place for such works; this one is a thoroughly well developed job, 
which would make an effective ending (though hardly an overture) to a concert. One 
questions the choice of title however. Certainly, no-one would be likely to mistake the 
spirit of this piece for irresolution; but such a title suggests attitudinising. One looks 
again, critically, at passages for the sake of their extra-musical significance,—which is 
no way to judge music. But it is the composer’s fault for causing these unnecessary and 
irrelevant second thoughts. 
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Thomas Pitfield. Sonata for Oboe and Piano. (Augener, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 
Gordon Jacob. Concerto for Bassoon and Strings. Piano Arrangement. (Joseph 
Williams.) 7s. 6d. 

The music of these two works is rightly conditioned by the character of the instruments 
for which they are written. If the oboe is the lady of the orchestra, the bassoon is the 
Harlequin. The oboe asks for tender and discreet handling; the bassoon requires a more 
sprightly touch. Thus, whereas the oboe part in the Sonata moves in conjunct motion 
or in curves, the bassoon skips and gambols in true bucolic fashion. Mr. Pitfield’s Sonata 
is in two movements; the first being an extended, and at times rather a dry disquisition 
on a theme announced by the oboe on its entrance; the second being a set of variations 
on a most engaging theme. The writing for both instruments is effective without making 
excessive technical demands, and the work should make a valuable addition to the 
rather scanty library of oboe music from a soloist’s point of view. 

The Concerto is in the usual three movements; the first and last suggesting by their 
infectious gaiety a musical impression by a gifted composer of Tommy Handley and his 
troupe in their most unbuttoned mood. If any criticism is to be made, it is that the 
grave and thoughtful slow movement is written in an idiom that seems slightly at variance 
with the rest of the work. It is convincing enough in itself, but seems alien to the har- 
monic character of the first and last movements. Both works are modern in style and 
feeling, but the harmonic clashes and chromaticisms that occur arise from the nature of 
the musical ideas as such, and are not, as seems so often to be the case in some of our more 
jejune contemporaries, plastered on in order to give a spurious air of modernity to essen- 
tially commonplace musical material. 


Ten Sacred Songs. Music of the Moravians in America. Ed. by Hans T. David. 
The Ainsworth Psalter. Psalm 65, with settings by Claude Goudimel. 


_ Sinfonia. Francois Joseph Gossec. Ed. by Sydney Beck. 


Nine Fantasias. Byrd, Bull, Ferrabosco, Jenkins and Ives. Ed. by Sydney Beck. 
Four Suites. From music by Matthew Locke. Ed. by Sydney Beck. 
(New York Public Library, 1947.) 


Everyone knows that archeologists are inclined to attribute an aesthetic, as well as an 
historic importance to their “‘finds’’. Admittedly countless objects of great beauty have- 
been discovered through their labours, but a proportion of them cannot be said to have 
more than a purely antiquarian interest. To put it in another way—one can imagine 
seekers after traces of buried civilisations in the year 2948 discovering the remains of a 
Woolworth Store and a Bond St. jeweller’s shop, and placing the contents of both rever- 
ently in a museum, so that valuable objets d’art would lie alongside articles that we should 
consider to-day to be dear at 6d. In the same way there is a school of thought that 
attaches importance to some music of the past out of all proportion to its intrinsic merit. 
It has been said: ‘‘All great artists are contemporaries”. True enough; but so are all 
second-raters. The essentially commonplace does not cease to become so with the passing 
of years, and it behoves us all not to attach importance to music merely because it has 
acquired a certain tonal patina with age. 

The resurrection of these Moravian hymn-tunes, for example, must surely be accounted 
an act of musical piety, rather than a discovery of any musical consequence, for not only 
are the tunes somewhat banal, but their harmonisation is commonplace and in places 
amateurish. The Ainsworth Psalter is more interesting; a set of variants on a plain-song 
chant that show some skill and resource. Competent academic work this, but not inspir- 
ing. The Gossec Sinfonia belongs to a later date, but has little more to recommend it 
than the faded charm of those Dresden china ornaments that used to adorn Edwardian 
drawing-rooms, and whose existance was never noticed until they had a disastrous 
encounter with the housemaid’s brush. These things are probably no better or worse 
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than thousands of others of their kind, but even if we listen to them with historians’ ears 
it is doubtful whether they can excite more than a passing interest. 

On the other hand, the Fantasias, and the Suites arranged from Locke’s pieces, have 
real vitality and distinction, and would be as enjoyable to play as to hear. This is 
chamber-music in the literal sense; music written for the home, rather than for the 
concert hall, for they were composed in the days when music-making was not a rare 
accomplishment, but a regular part of daily life. The editing is in places rather fussy; 
surely players intelligent enough to tackle this music do not require a sign [~ to mark the 
entrance of a principle theme, or another one F to indicate a secondary subject? The 
preface to the Fantasias, however, gives an account of the historical background of these 
works, and the notes on performance contain hints on the style of playing required. The 
Locke pieces are disfigured by too many foot-notes giving alternative readings or correc- 
tions of misprints in the original MS, all of which had been better relegated to an Appendix. 


Humphrey Searle. Night Music. For Chamber Orchestra. (Dedicated to Anton 
Webern on his 60th birthday.) (Joseph Williams.) ros. 


Lines to the Composer 


If to imitate discreetly 
_ Is to flatter most sincerely, 
Such a score as this most neatly 
Does all that’s required, or nearly. 
Whether it was worth your trouble 
Wiser men than I must answer; 
Whether it’s mere froth and bubble, 
Frankly, I don’t give a darn, Sir! 
Music that’s atonal (very), 
May be Heaven to some—or near it; 
Let such folk rejoice, be merry; 
All I know is—I CAN’T BEAR IT! Cc. W. O. 


MUSIC FOR THE VIOLIN 


Alan Bush. Lyric Interlude, for Violin with Piano Accompaniment. (Joseph Williams.) 
7s. 6d. 


Darius Milhaud. Suite, for Violin and Piano. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 7s. 6d. 


There are remarkably few violin solos by modern composers in the current repertoire of 
recitalists. The emphasis upon counterpoint as opposed to harmony in modern composi- 
tion may in part account for this; so that the composer, more interested in weaving a 
web of intertwining strands, has tended to neglect the claims of melody and colour. Here, 
two composers of reputation have tried to redress the balance. Although Milhaud 
. describes his Suite as being for violin and piano, it is the violin which bears the more 
important part in the combination, with the emphasis upon virtuosity. In Alan Bush’s 
work the piano is only called on to accompany and (though the piano part is important) 
it is the violin which states the main ideas, extends and develops them. Both composers 
have set out to exploit fully the characteristic resources of the instrument, and each 
of them shows admirable craftsmanship. 

Yet, for all that, it is a work like Milhaud’s Suite which explains the reluctance of 
violinists to include modern works in their programmes. Even virtuosi cannot live 
on virtuosity alone; and this offers little else. Most of the composer’s resource 
has been applied to the task of giving the violinist something effective to do: showy 
passage work, double, triple and quadruple stopping, sudden jumps from one extremity 
of the instrument’s range to the other, cantilenas, trills and harmonics, all jostle one another 
to make this work the technician’s paradise. The rest of Milhaud’s skill has been reserved 
to make a parade of the tricks of modernism: chords of piled seconds, fourths and fifths 
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—progressions of parallel ninths, sevenths and seconds,—even an occasional ludicrous 
echo of impressionism (with no facetious intent, to judge from the context). The whole 
battery is fired off, and for what? To make a big noise about a number of simple diatonic 
tunes which, by themselves, have some charm. Here the icing sickens before one ever 
gets to the tiny cake. 

The Lyric Interlude, on the other hand, is all cake (although a fruit cake, certainly). 
Like Milhaud’s Suite, it bears the stamp of modernism; and the violin writing is at least 
as grateful and somewhat less difficult than that of the French piece. It has as well the 
rare qualities of sincerity and emotion. This work is remarkable in other respects: it 
unites a high degree of formal organization with unusual simplicity of utterance; subtlety 
and clarity are here combined; and the work sustains, for nearly twenty minutes, a 
mood of lyricism which is achieved, without cloying or monotony, by means of purely 
melodic extension and development. 

One might criticize points of detail: the staccato ninths on the piano between (4) and (5) 
make a harshly dissonant accompaniment to the violin, which here seems out of place; 
the sudden melody on the piano in the middle of the slow movement is too arresting 
to be left, as the composer leaves it, unextended. But there are enough other virtues 
in this work to provide an encouraging sermon on “The Prospects of Modern Music”’. 
We will content ourselves with only one conclusion likely from such a sermon: that when 
a composer can take as his idiom the melodic and harmonic materials of to-day and can 
use them to write music of wholly lyrical character, then the days of experiments are 
passing and a new period of musical and technical maturity is setting in. N.G. L. 


Benjamin Britten. Albert Herring, Op. 39, 1947. Libretto freely adapted from a short 
story of Guy de Maupassant by Eric Crozier. Vocal Score by Henry Boys. 
(Boosey & Hawkes.) 


From Purcell’s Orpheus Britannicus: Six Songs. Mad Bess, If Music be the Food 
of Love (1st version), There’s not a Swain of the Plain, Not all my torments, Man is 
for the Woman made (Roundelay), Sweeter than Roses. Realized by Britten, vocal 
parts edited by Peter Pears. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 6s. 


Henry Boys’ arrangement is impeccable. Here are a selection of supplementary 
remarks to what has already been said on the opera.!2,3 Its turning-point towards 
the more serious and indeed profound can be fixed in the interlude between the first and 
second scene of Act II. This is the central interlude, and consequently its first part 
(the fugue based on the Vicar’s hymn, p. 236 ff.) is primarily retrospective, while its 
second part (the nocturne for bass flute and bass clarinet, p. 245 ff.) looks chiefly into the 
future. It is with this duo that the more weighty part of the work begins. The tune 
associated with Mum occurs first when, in Act I, scene ii, she first bustles in (p. 139 ff.), 
and again at the end of Act I (p. 153 ff.) which it actually concludes (p. 161). In Act II 
it recurs in scene i at Mum’s entry (p. 187; i.e. in the episode where each of the guests 
brings a bit of his music to the festival), and again, in scene ii, as Albert remembers that 
“‘She’s gone to call on Aunt Eth”’ (p. 249), as well as at the end of the act, as Mum yawns 
and goes to bed (p. 280). In Act III we detect the selfsame Leitmotiv in the sobs of the 
oboe as Nancy brings in Mum who is dressed in black with premature pessimism (p. 301 /.). 
On these sobs, and on Mum’s tune itself, is based the now following pier-barrel-organ 
music that accompanies Mum’s reminiscences over Albert’s photo (p. 303). In the 
threnody, we uncover another sobbing version of the Leitmotiv from Mum’s solo (p. 332 ff.), 
and of course from the succeeding animato (p. 335 ff.), where all sing their verses simul- 
taneously. Lastly, the tune accompanies Albert as, at the end of the comedy, he turns 
on Mum: ‘You know what drove me...” etc. (p. 361 ff.). In Act I, scene ii, the 
accompaniment of Sid’s love-offer to Nancy, ‘“‘Have a nice peach!” etc. (p. 121f.) is 


1 Shawe-Taylor, D.. ‘‘Britten’s Comic Opera’’, The Listener, 12th June, 1947. 
2 Stein, E., ‘Form in Opera: ‘Albert Herring’ examined”, Tempo, Autumn, 1947. 
3 Keller, H., The Rape of Lucretia, Albert Herring, Covent Garden Operas, 1947. 
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resumed as Sid says, “Give us a kiss, Nancy!’’ (p. 129). The latter passage, including the 
voice part, is enlarged upon in Act IT, scene ii, at Sid’s renewed, and this time more success- 
ful, ‘Give us a kiss, Nancy!” etc. (p. 266/f.). And at the end of the opera, as Albert 
appeases the children with the words, ‘“‘Have a nice peach?”’ (p. 369), his notes are the 
same as Sid’s on p. 121. The strongly articulated rhythm of the words “‘timidity’’, 
“simplicity”, ‘‘audacity”’, and “‘tenacity’’ at the very end of the first part of Albert’s 
scena in Act IT, scene ii (‘‘Sid doesn’t suffer from shyness, timidity . . .”’ etc., p. 259 f.), 
is resumed in the second part of the scena (‘‘Nancy pities me! Others snigger at my 
simplicity—’’, p. 272 ff.), where it develops into an ostinato rhythm, continuing in between 
and after Albert’s contemptuous reading of the Vicar’s festival hymn. At the end of the 
act, as Albert slips out, the original passage (p. 259) is taken up and expanded by the 
orchestra (p. 277 f.): Albert is at last going over from “timidity” to ‘‘audacity’’. Near 
the beginning of the scena’s second part (p. 270f.) there is one of those characteristic, 
extended legato-drives from top to bottom—in this case throughout in conjunct motion— 
which seem to be particularly strongly inspired by the voice of Peter Pears. While this 
phrase is based on an inversion of the semiquaver motif from the preceding love duet of 
Sid and Nancy, it is also related to the ‘‘straight as lust’’ passage in ‘‘The Ride” interlude 
from The Rape of Lucretia; another passage of this kind will be remembered from the 
Serenade’s ‘“‘Hymn’’. The Lucretia motif in Herring, significantly undiscovered by 
Britten’s perspicacious critics,‘ will be found, fortissimo, in octave unison, and with nothing 
on top, in Act III (p. 299), after the Superintendent has shouted: “‘Give me a robbery with 
force!’’, and before he says: ‘‘Or a criminal case of rape!’’ Apropos of parody, is it too 
fanciful to see in the C major finale (up-beat included) to Act I, scene i (p. 72, number 42), 
a bit of an unconscious parody on Hans Sachs’ (C major) ‘‘Verachtet mir die Meister 
nicht’? The “‘parallel’’ between Mastersinger and Master Virgin may have been one of 
the parody’s determinants. In all three of Britten’s operas, the title figure is at the end 
provided with thematic reminiscences. In Lucretia and Herring (354 f.) these have con- 
fessional significance—a tragic confession in Lucretia, an aggressive, humorous confession 
in Herring. Finally, I find it worth noting that two observers have independently 
interpreted the repeated 4-bar A major melody near the end (p. 364 ff.) in the same way, 
though by itself each of these interpretations may have seemed (like most trans-musical 
interpretations) subjective: ‘‘. . . the music changes to a pleasant melody of the strings, 
descriptive perhaps of Albert’s newly gained self-assertion’’.2 ‘‘The whole point of the 
opera, Albert’s emancipation, is summed up in 4 bars. . . .”8 Which goes to prove the 
evocative power of Britten’s music. 

The opera is “‘dedicated to E. M. Forster in admiration”’. 

In the Orpheus Britannicus songs, Purcell is cared for by masterly, rather than slavish 
servants. 


Igor Stravinsky. Quatre Etudes pour orchestre, pocket score. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 53s. 


Octuor pour instruments a vent, pocket score. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 
5s. 6d. 


The first three of the four studies (1929) are the composer’s arrangement for orchestra 
of the Three Pieces for String Quartet (1914), while the fourth is an orchestral version 
of the Study for pianola (1917). White® points out that “‘the four-note tune of the Dance 
[the first study] blossoms into the main theme of the last movement of the Symphony in C 
(1940); the phrase played by the first violin* in the 13th bar of Eccentric [the second 
study] appears slightly transformed as the subject of the opening fugue in the second 
movement of the Symphony of Psalms (1930); and the main idea of the Canticle [the 


* White refers to the string quartet version. In the present version the phrase is played by 
the clarinets. 

2Stein, E., “Form in Opera: ‘Albert Herring’ examined’’, Tempo, Autumn, 1947. 

3 Keller, H., The Rape of Lucretia, Albert Herring, Covent Garden Operas, 1947. 

4 See this journal, IX/2, May, 1948, p. 114, asterisked footnote. 

5 White, E. W., Stravinsky: A Critical Survey, London, 1947, p. 58. 


( 
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third study], which is a brief chorale, is more fully worked out in the coda to the Sym- 
phonies of Wind Instruments (1920)’’. The difference between the above-mentioned 
Excentrique phrase (C up to E, up to B, down to E flat) and the first subject of the Sym- 
phony of Psalms’ tremendous double fugue (C up to E flat, up to B, down to D) is deter- 
mined by the respective context of either phrase. In Excentrique, the phrase grows out of 
the previous one-bar phrase first heard in bar 5. In the Symphony of Psalms, the first 
fugue subject takes its place in the Symphony’s unifying scheme ‘‘of two inter-linked 
ascending thirds’’ (minor thirds in the first and second movements)*; the composer, 
“remembering the little phrase in Eccentric, inverts the second third to form the subject 
of the instrumental fugue’’.® 

Stravinsky may use unusual rhythmic devices, but he has not so far, we understand, 
written a 5-4 bar that contains only 4 crotchets. The present pocket score, however 
(Cantique, bar 5), would make us believe that he has. In fact in both these scores quite a 
number of white notes are printed pitch dark, owing no doubt to the small size of the notes. 

White should not perhaps have concentrated almost exclusively on the variation 
movement of the octet (1923; ‘‘for wind instruments” goes without saying, doesn’t it ?), 
though the movement does of course ‘‘deserve special attention, as it is the first time 
Stravinsky has used this particular form”’.? But there are other things deserving special 
attention, for instance the intriguing rhythmic unity that underlies the various metric 
ingenuities of the first movement’s Lento. One would advise the reader not to be fright- 
ened off by, say, the fact that from number 1 to number 2 the time signature changes 
with each bar.. If he will replace the time signatures of the first six bars after number 1 
(2-8, 3-16, 2-8, 3-16, 2-8, 3-16) by, simply, 3-16 throughout, except for a 1-8 bar to be 
inserted before the fourth bar after number 1,* he will note that such Jaisser-aller works 
splendidly. If, moreover, he will continue to count 3-16 as from the fourth (3-16) bar 
after number 1, and beyond the sixth bar after number 1, he will find the 3-16 flute motif 
of the fourth bar after number 1 again as a 3-16 motif in the seventh bar after number 1, 
and continuing, in spite of everything, to count 3-16, he will, it is true, for a bar or two 
deem us insane, but will nevertheless land smoothly at number 2, resolving the 3-8 bar 
into two 3-16 bars, and running on into the following two 3-16 bars as if nothing (apart 
from 3-16) had ever happened. It seems that while he considered us demented, the 
3-16’s were flowing underground. 

To White’s analysis of the second movement? I would add that the waltz (third varia- 
tion) seems to be in part inspired by the waltz from the second movement of Borodin’s 
second string Quartet in D major. 


Alan Bush. Meditation on a German Song of 1848 for solo violin and piano or string 
orchestra, Op. 22. (Orchestral material for hire.) (Joseph Williams.) 3s. 6d. 
One would like to disperse probable apprehensions that this is but a Cerebration on a 
German Song, for its live developments into, out of, and on particles of, the Reiterlied 
justify the title of the piece. The violinistic and virtuosic solo part has been edited by 
Max Rostal, the eminent heir to Carl Flesch’s art and pedagogy. Whether the piece is 
beautiful Alan Bush does not allow us to say: ‘‘Do not say that this or that composer is 
one of the greatest in the world, or that this or that piece is supremely beautiful. Tell 
your audience what there is actually going on. . . .’* What is actually going on is the 
music. 


Madeleine Dring. Tarantelle for two pianos, four hands. (O.U.P.) 5s. 6d. 

This cures no spider’s bite; it is snappy and lacking in continuity of rhythm; ‘Jolly 
Spring Morning”’ would be a better title for it, or perhaps ‘‘Gaffer on the Green’; phleg- 
matic sobriety is its informing characteristic; it contains passages in thirds that call for 
neat execution. 


* Or, alternatively, in the fourth bar after number 1, on the second and third semiquaver. 


Op. cit., 135. 
7 Op. cit., 106. 
® Bush, A., Music in the Soviet Union, undated (Workers’ Music Association). 
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Norman Dello Joio. Sonata No. 2 for the piano. (Schirmer.) 7s. 6d. 

Three movements: Presto Martellato (C minor), Adagio (A flat minor), Vivace spiritoso 
(F sharp minor). There is no point of rest, even when the sound is restrained, and the 
martellatc element, disguised as an accent on each note in the bar, is not confined to the 
first movement. The few cantabile passages are largely negated by their accompaniments 


Harold Darke. A Meditation on ‘‘Brother James’ Air’. (O.U.P.) 2s. 6d. 

J. L. M. Bain’s air, used, as a footnote vouchsafes, for the metrical version of Psalm 23, 
is of a Rutland Boughton type and Dr. Darke has maintained its lilt admirably throughout 
and perhaps best in the Maestoso section. This should prove a popular voluntary. 


Handel, arr. R. B. Miller. Overture, “‘Acis and Galatea’. (O.U.P., The Two-Piano 
Series.) 5s. 

This passes, but the “‘cresc. e rit.’’ to fff in the last two bars should be taken with a 
grain of salt by thoughtful executants. Sonority emphasized will destroy the pastoral 
lightness, and it is not world-domination but the pleasures of the plains which this overture 
ushers in. 


Liszt, arr. Colin Taylor. Valse Oublige. (O.U.P., The Two-Piano Series.) 5s. 

This is quite deftly done and the composer might even have approved of it, but why 
an arrangement for two pianos unless to give Rae Robertson and Ethel Bartlett another 
item for their extensive repertoire ? 


Margaret Sutherland. Five Songs. (O.U.P.) 6s. 6d. 
The mood of these graceful, if conventional, lyrical utterances is given in the words 
(by J. S. Neilson) of the last: 
Let your song be delicate. 
The skies declare 
No war—the eyes of lovers 
Wake everywhere. 


The central point of the cycle is ““May’’, a wistful quasi-recitative with changes of tempo. 
The first “‘To a Child” is the best; “‘In the dim counties’’ has the most popular flavour. 
Accompaniment never obscures the vocal line; the worst that can be said is that the 


emotion inclines to schwdarmerei. 


J. A. Westrup. Three Shakespeare Songs. 1. Come away death (2s.). 2. Take, O 
take those lips away (1s. 6d.). 3. Orpheus with his lute (1s. 6d.) (Augener.) 
The compass of the first is F sharp to A, of the second D flat to A, of the third F to 
A flat, but all three are more strictly meditations on the mood of the song in question than 
_ lyrical settings. In the first (3/4) the words ‘“‘Come away”’ dictate the rhythm for the most 
part, and a lugubrious marchlike waltz strain (of the Valse Triste order) coffins the rest. 
The second sounds like a highly-wrought recitative from some Tristanesque opera. In 
the third the vocal part is a rumination over a cadence of Brahmsian sentimentality. 
In none of them comes a hint of continuous unforced melody; all are looped and buttoned 
up with professorial care and suggest that Professor Westrup might achieve more satis- 
factory results setting the ambages of the metaphysical poets rather than the native 
wood-notes wild of Shakespeare. 


ORGAN MUSIC 


H. P. Chadwyck-Healey. Two Preludes. (Augener.) 2s. 6d. 
The Adagio (D major) has a McDowell-like charm and a pleasant shift from E major 
to B flat; the Lento grazioso (F) is nearer Ethelbert Nevin, 7.e. of a more “‘catchy”’ character. 


ords 


or 
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Schubert. Fugue (Op. 152), arr. by Henry G. Ley. (O.U.P.) 3s. 


This E minor piano duet fugue (‘for organ or piano’) dated June, 1828, is said to be 
resultant on the composer’s abortive counterpoint studies with Sechter. This at least is 
certain; its subject recalls that of the F sharp minor fugue in the first part of the 48, in its 
first three notes unmistakably. This may be called an absolutely legitimate arrangement, 
since it is sanctioned by the composer. The work lacks embellishment and, as Kathleen 
Dale (whom the Bach rapproachement seems to have escaped) has remarked, ‘‘makes 
possible a stimulating contrapuntal contest between the two partners’. Dr. Ley has. 
made a very pure transcription with excellent pedal work. 


Anthony Scott. Prelude and Fugue. (O.U.P.) 3s. 6d. 


The prelude, of a toccata quality, is echoed near the close of the fugue, and the first 
four notes of its start are identical with the first four notes of the fugue’s subject. Though 
there is some pleasant staccato for pedals on p. 7 I am not satisfied that this is essentially 
organ music. The prelude, at any rate, is less flamboyant on the piano, if less sonorous. 
Others might feel quite differently. 


Robin Milford. A Harvest Meditation. (O.U.P.) 3s. 


Suggested by ‘‘Rejoice, O land, in God thy might’’ from the Yattendon Hymnal, this 
is a broad, virile, 3/4 well-harmonized eight-page piece with something of a ‘‘Nowel’’ 
carol-like dignity of unmistakable Church of England stimmung. Substantial, conven- 
tional, it is of the legacy of Sir Hubert Parry. B flat was certainly the key for it; the key 
shifts often enough but there is no doubt or wavering. 


MOTETS 
R. Vaughan Williams. Prayer to the Father of Heaven. (O.U.P.) od. 


The composer of Five Tudor Portraits has here taken the first two stanzas (rhyming 
ababbcbc) of Skelton’s address to the Trinity and in his own singular and sincere manner 
conveyed the blaze of mystical light without violence or excitement in an Andante sostenuto 
SATB movement inscribed to Sir Hubert Parry in the hope that he would have found 
“something characteristic’ in it. The only thing to regret is that the other four stanzas 
were not set, making a three movement work. The treatment of the words “Mine heart, 
my mind, my thought, my whole delight’ is extremely moving. A piano part (for 
rehearsal only) is added. 


Wilfrid Mellers. Two Motets in Diem Pacis. (O.U.P.) 2s. 6d. each. 


The words of these two motets, which may be performed unaccompanied, but in which, 
if accompanied, the organ must aim at approximating to a seventeenth century baroque 
organ (brass is optional) are taken respectively from the 24th and 61st chapters of Isaiah 
and contrast the city of desolation with the city not forsaken. If unaccompanied, the 
instrumental interludes can be omitted. 

The works, which are very recondite, seem to belong to the school of Schénberg and 
Wellesz. The brass would surely be necessary to emphasize the Hebraic colour, especially 
at the close of the second, where the voices move in thirds. The inspissated quality of 
the composition makes it hard to distinguish melodic lines, but the writing in ‘‘And they 
shall build the old wastes” has vocal beauty, and in “‘ev’ry house is shut up”’ a paroxysmal 
passion. It would be a pity to separate them in performance; the unison C of soprano 
alto and tenor, unaccompanied, would be effective after the C sharp major close of ‘‘The | 
City of Desolation”’ has ceased to sound. 
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A HOLST FANCY 
Gustav Holst. Lyric Movement for viola and small orchestra. (O.U.P.) 6s. 


Dedicated to Lionel Tertis, this score of fourteen pages has a rarefied beauty of a 
quasi-recitative cast. It is to be hoped that its cadenza, with effective sixths, is never 
omitted. The passage on the second page (it is written for flute, oboe, clarinet in B flat, 
bassoon and strings) where the flute and oboe move in unison has a mystical exaltation, 
The three main divisions are clearly marked by the viola’s entrance senza misura, though 
the flute only takes up the first and last with an O altitudo. The poco adagio sections have 
the meditative wistfulness of a contralto aria. E. H. W. M. 


Vaughan Williams. Introduction and Fugue for two pianos. (O.U.P.) 8s. 6d. 


This work, of the period between the fifth and sixth symphonies, is by internal evidence 
near in thought and probably in date to the latter. It is in one span, the first section going 
straight into the second without interruption. The Introduction is in the composer’s 
monolithic style of slow processions of large chords, duplicated in both hands, spread over 
both keyboards, used sometimes antiphonally. The unit is a rising figure rather like 
that of the opening to the London Symphony. From that there grows the subject of the 
Fugue. This is lengthily developed with passages of free fantasy derived from another 
part oi the Introduction which give contrast and relief. One point of interest is the 
connection with the sixth Symphony mentioned above. The alternation of major and 
minor triads which is fundamental to the Symphony and forms its final bars (that haunt- 
ingly imprecise swing back and forth between the two) is foreshadowed here in this 
Introduction. It is heard in the alternation of unrelated triads that swing back and 
forth but without change of mode (they both are in the minor here) at the end of the Intro- 
duction, before it goes over into the Fugue. The similarity with the Symphony is further 
suggested by the way the fugue subject is announced, as quietly and with a fleeting hint 
of the same rise and fall, motion, spacing, as is in the fugal opening to the Symphony’s 
epilogue. In the case of the triads the resemblance is close, in that of the fugue subject 
it is tenuous, more a sensation than an apprehended fact. For a moment one almost is 
persuaded that one has cavght a glimpse of a mind at the work of creation; only to realize 
immediately that the matter has eluded one’s thought. All that may be said is that this 
Introduction and Fugue, complete as it is in itself, has the additional quality of an experi- 
mental essay in the manipulation of textures and forms that were to lead to other works, 
more than one; for this particular work must surely belong to the same period as produced 
the two-piano revision of the piano Concerto. 3G. @ 


BERKELEY AND HOPKINS 


Lennox Berkeley. Nocturne for orchestra (pocket score). (J. & W. Chester.); Six 
Preludes for piano. (J. & W. Chester.) 3s. 6d. 


Antony Hopkins. Five short Preludes for the piano. (J. & W. Chester.) 2s. 6d. 


Lennox Berkeley offers the pleasing spectacle of an artist striving successfully to 
overcome early prejudices and limitations of his musical upbringing, which may have 
chained him for too long a time to the orbit of French Impressionism. In this new work 
for orchestra (obviously written after or simultaneously with his successful new Sym- 
phony) he evolves the elements of a personal style out of the empty husks of gallic pictor- 
ialism. His Nocturne shows admirable self-restraint, judgment and taste in the choice 
of dovetailing sonorities, and economy in the development of themes out of one cellular 
three-note motif. The Parisian predilection for motivically repeated intervals against a 
background of motoric patterns has remained, but the sensitive use of false relations (quite 
different from Walton) gives his harmonic progressions character and translucence. The 
transparent scoring and careful employment of the brass are as noticeable as the unassum- 
ing, almost self-deprecatory attitude of the whole composition. This is certainly not a 
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Nocturne in the sense of E. T. A. Hoffman’s demoniacal Nachtstiick or Chopin’s velvety 
tone-poem of similar title. But its relation to John Field’s melodic fragilities is unmis- 
takeable, as its derivation from the despairing moods of Verlaine seems obvious. If its 
principal theme were a trifle less anemic and allowed to blossom out melodically instead 
of being split up all too frequently into strictly motivical bypaths, this Nocturne would 
certainly rank among the most distinguished essays in modern ‘“‘Stimmungsmusik’’. 
By comparison the Six Preludes (written in 1945) seem less convincing. Here the stylistic 
models have been less completely absorbed. The original blueprint shines sometimes 
unpleasantly through the tenuous fabric of vaguely gliding harmonies, as in No. IV (a 
faint but unmistakable echo of Britten’s fourth J//umination, ‘“‘Royauté’’) and in No. VI 
(with Delius’ dreamy “‘signal Rhythm’’ in 6/8 matched to deliberately inconclusive 
modulations). Numbers I, III and V are enjoyable enough to play, but all too devoid of 
the more sophisticated technical devices to attract keen pianists, well versed in the tech- 
nical pitfalls of Gaspard de la Nuit or Copland’s Variations of 1930. 

Much the same verdict applies to Antony Hopkins’ ‘‘Five short Preludes in the form 
of Variations on three notes’. It is undeniable that the succession c, d, e may form an 
anagrammatic patternmotif just as well as A flat, E flat, C, B natural in the word “‘Asch’”’ 
of Schumann’s Carnaval. In both cases the triviality of the motivic cell can only be 
justified by the later melodic harvest it may lead to. Such promises remain sadly 
unfulfilled in the case of Hopkins, who—after tentative efforts to increase the radius of 
his pianistic sonorities by spacing his music over 4 staves and 6 octaves—dishes up (as 
obvious ‘‘piéce-de-résistance’’) a sequel of desiccated parallel fifths as counterpoint to 
the ‘‘Three-note motif’’ evolution in the Bass. In the 3rd Variation—for the most part 
a unisonic chatter all’ ottava—he tries unsuccessfully to ride the fiery steed which carries 
Chopin so magnificently through the finale of his B flat minor Sonata. And neither the 
mildly Elgarian ‘‘Marziale’’ of No. 4 nor the transmutation of the parallel fifths into 
romantic parallel sixths of Brahmsian flavour in the final Variation are able to camouflage 
the essential insipidity of the ‘“Three-note motif’’. 


Anthony Donato. Quartet in E Minor. (Society for the Publication of American Music, 
28th Season, 1946/47.) (G. Schirmer Inc., New York.) Score tos., parts 12s. 6d. 


Douglas Moore. Quintet for Winds. Publisher and price as above. 


I do not profess to know what particular considerations have prompted the ‘‘Society 
for the Publication of American Music’’ in the selection of its material throughout its 
28 seasons; and I fail to see on what merits Anthony Donato’s string Quartet has been 
elected for the honour of an immaculately printed score and parts. Its first and last 
movements are neo-classical (in a manner perhaps encouraged by Walter Piston) with a 
mildly confused tonality, despite carefully balanced key relationships and occasional 
crude progressions of unrelated empty fifths in the cello. The asthmatic little Scherzo 
(@ la Landler) without the customary Trio, and the barren Adagio of minute proportions 
appear more as studies from the workshop of a student and should have been suppressed 
by the composer’s own self-criticism. The part writing (or should I call it ‘‘voice leading”’ 
in order to rouse Mr. Donato’s faculties of perception ?) is competent and the whole work 
has been turned out with a dull efficiency that may drive anyone to despair. 

Douglas Moore’s Quintet for winds is a much more diverting affair. It is scored for 
the customary combination of flute (also piccolo), oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon, the 
possibilities of which have been explored in Paul Hindemith’s ‘‘Kleine Kammermusik fiir 
5 Blaser” (Op. 24, No. 2). The irresponsible dissonances and manneristic false relations 
of Donato’s style are here avoided because of the peculiarities and limitations of the wind 
instrument. B flat major is the real key, asserting itself boldly with a trivial horn Fanfare 
and revelling in jerky unisons all’ ottava. Jauntily syncopated themes in Stravinsky’s 
most obsolete ‘“‘Ragtime’’ manner and the cheap, but ever effective, Great Bassoon Joke 
(as Tovey liked to put it) tend to fill in the canvas of the first and third movements, 
not without a certain jollity. Undoubtedly the composer’s best effort is embodied in 
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the second movement, a kind of chaconne, in which the ostinato theme itself undergoes 
arresting changes. The contrapuntal skill in this movement is considerable and so 
impressive that the bleating triviality of the final ‘‘Allegro marziale’”’ comes almost as an 
unpleasant shock. The competent treatment of the wind instruments distinguishes 
Douglas Moore at once as a serious and experienced musician. 


NEW MUSIC FOR SOLO INSTRUMENTS 


Guy Weitz. Passacaille for organ (from Symphony No. 2). (J. & W. Chester.) 53s. 


Introduction and Allegro Spiritoso by J. B. Senaillé, arr. for bassoon and orchestra by 
Howard Parker. (Goodwin & Tabb, Ltd.) Bassoon solo with piano acc. 3s. 6d. 


This Passacaille stands to its hallowed model—Bach’s Passacaglia in C—in much the 
same relationship as the synthetic Neo-Gothicism of the Albert Memorial to Canterbury 
Cathedral. In its technical resources it nowhere goes as far as Max Reger in his less 
imaginative moods, while its E minor tonality and foursquare sections reflect the careful 
if unrewarding study of Brahms’ Passacaglia-finale in his own E minor Symphony. A 
work like the late Heinrich Kaminski’s Toccata on the Chorale ‘“‘Wie schén leuchtet der 
Morgenstern”’ (published 1923 by Universal Edition, Vienna) could demonstrate in a flash 
to Mr. Weitz what really imaginative writing for the organ is and could be. It could also 
prove relevantly that the deliberate use of J. S. Bach’s organ style for modern purposes 
need not necessarily result in bloodless eclecticism, but may even bear rich and rewarding 
fruit. 

Howard Parker’s arrangement for bassoon solo and orchestra is presumably based 
on one of the 50 Sonatas for Violin and Basso Continuo which Jean Baptiste Senaillé 
(1687-1730) published between 1710 and 1720. Like most modern editors of early 
eighteenth century music, Mr. Parker on his title page excels in laconic terseness as to the 
sources of his arrangement. A word of introduction in the case of this work of the 
distinguished if half-forgotten member of the ‘‘24 Violons du Roi’ would have been wel- 
come. Why Mr. Parker selected this movement as basis for a bassoon solo with orchestra 
remains unexplained. The piano arrangement is marred by a nasty misprint on page 3, 
bar 5, upper stave. HP. 


Thomas B. Pitfield. Ten Short Dance Movements for piano solo. (Augener.) 3s. 6d. 
Havergal Brian. Prelude and Fugue in D minor and major for piano. (Augener.) 3s. 
Rudolph Holzmann. Six Short Pieces for piano. (Editorial Tritona, Lima, Peru.) 


Such are the sources of musical creation that on meeting a man who is a skilled 
decorator and woodworker, who exhibits water colours, teaches craftwork and began his 
_ musical life with affinities for ballet, one fears the worst. There is no room in creative 

music for the dilettante. In the case of Pitfield there is, on the showing of a handful of 
works, no reason why the worst should happen. Two orchestral works played recently, 
including a Sinfonietta, were well received. This less ambitious music for piano solo 
is sure to be likewise well received: its charm is undeniable and, except for a tendency 
to modal endings we have heard elsewhere, its idiom is fresh. It were well if this gifted 
man gave all his time to music. 

There has been all too little opportunity for any of us to assess the worth of Havergal 
Brian in the creative field. Elsewhere in music his sensitive attitudes have recalled 
van Dieren. The present, rather difficult and wayward work tells us enough to stir the 
conscience. How much of Brian’s music is there that ought to see the light of day? 

If transatlantic Latin children do not respond to the kinderstiicker of Schumann, 
Mozart and the rest, which they easily may not, there is room for the home product 
and there may be a public for Mr. Holzmann’s exercises. j. B. 


Gramophone Records 


J. S. Bach: St. Matthew Passion. 
Tiana Lemnitz (soprano); Friedel Beckmann (contralto); Karl Erb, tenor (Evange- 


list); Gerhard Hiisch, baritone (Jesus); Siegfried Schulze, bass (Judas, Peter, 
Pilate, the High Priest), with the Choir of St. Thomas’ Church, Leipzig, and 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra, c. Gunther Ramin. Numbers omitted: Recita- 
tives 18, 28, 30, 37, 52, 56, 65; Arias 19, 29, 41, 61, 66, 75; Chorales 31, 38. 

His Master’s Voice DB 6516-23; DBS 6524: DB 6525-31. 93s. 
Elsie Suddaby (soprano); Kathleen Ferrier (contralto); Eric Greene (tenor); 
William Parsons (bass), with the Bach Choir and the Jacques Orchestra, c. Reginald 
Jacques. (10) “Grief for sin” (aria, contralto); (12) “‘Break in grief” (aria, 
soprano); (19) ‘‘ Jesus, Saviour’’ (aria, soprano); (25) “‘O grief! that bows’’ (solo, 
tenor and chorus); (26) ‘“‘I would beside my Lord” (solo, tenor and chorus); (44) 
“O Lord, who dares to smite Thee” (chorale); (45) ‘“‘Now Peter was standing” 
(recit. and chorus) ; (47) ‘‘ Have mercy, Lord, on me”’ (aria, contralto) ; (48) ‘Lamb 
of God, I fall” (chorale); (51) ‘‘Give, O give me back my Lord”’ (aria, bass); (54) 
“Now at that feast” (recit. and chorus); (70) “‘See the Saviqur’s outstretched 
hands”’ (solo, contralto and chorus); (71) ‘“‘Now from the sixth hour” (recit. and 
chorus); (73) ‘“‘And behold, the veil of the temple” (recit., tenor and chorus) ; 
(78) ‘In tears of grief’’ (chorus). 

Decca K 1673-79. 338. 3d. 

Nothing less than a first-rate performance in every respect can suffice for what one 
might fairly describe as the supreme masterpiece in all music. The HMV version satisfies 
this criterion as regards the solo numbers, the treatment being wonderfully true to spirit 
as well as letter, but elsewhere a dull concentration on the letter alone gives much cause 
for disappointment. The conductor must accept responsibility, too, for an absence of 
flexibility in the rhythm, and consequent lack of musical flow, which becomes a recurrent 
blemish in the accompaniment. Here are some exemplary instances of radical features 
that the listener will notice more generally for himself. The orchestral playing sometimes 
reaches a tolerable level (No. 20), but is more often mechanical and insensitive (10), 
and at times execrable (12). Seldom, too, does the conductor obtain from instrumentalists 
and chorus even an approximation to the style that Bach’s music requires. The oboe 
solo in ‘I would beside my Lord’’ (26), which ought to bring us an experience of sheer 
beauty, is chilly and perfunctory in effect; the treacly, ill-phrased violin solo in ‘‘ Have 
mercy, Lord, on me”’ (47) amounts to a calamity. There is no convincing evidence that 
the players have been made to think deeply about the character of the music, nor even 
any very substantial token that they are in sympathy with its nature. 

The singing of the chorus reveals, with rare exceptions (of which No. 67 is notable), a 
surprising failure to treat words and music from a vital standpoint and to convey their 
essential significance. No one asks for sentimentality. But the necessity for justice to 
the sentiment is urgent, and one is unable to discover any consistent realization 
by the choir that they are dealing with a work of sublime, tragic intensity. The great 
opening chorus, ‘‘Come ye daughters” (1), presents us with a singularly light-hearted 
view of profound anguish; ‘‘Not upon the feast” (5) has an exuberance that might be 
appropriate to a drinking song. Two chorales (21 and 35) miss their point by a ruinously 
hurried pace; three others (16, 23, and 44) are handled with an expressionless tepidity 
suggesting, once again, that the choir have never really thought about the meaning of 
text and music. The final chorus, ‘‘In tears of grief”, sets the seal upon an unimaginative 
devotion to letter—and sometimes less than that—at the expense of spirit. And this 
from Leipzig where, of all places, an ideal performance of the Passion might be expected! 
Nor is the actual standard of recording (tested under admirable conditions) worthy of so 
great a venture—the incidental lack of clarity and quality in sound, combined with an 
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excess of surface noise, does not make for that uniform excellence which one ought to be 
able to take for granted. 

Fortunately, the soloists provide some of the finest, most perceptive, and profoundly 
beautiful singing of Bach that is likely to be heard in a generation. Not that one would 
claim absolute equality of level even where all are so good, for Beckmann is sometimes 
agreeable rather than completely satisfying, and in “Ah, Golgotha!’”’ (69)—to give one 
instance—the music needs fuller realization than she contrives. But in general and 
particular, for the most part, the honours are high and fairly divided. Karl Erb and 
Gerhard Hiisch share the supreme merit of self-identification with text and music, being 
faultless alike in sympathy and performance, and employing their splendid gifts of voice 
solely in the service of what Bach requires. Each is exactly right, not only in conception 
of character, but in realizing every shade of vocal line without the slightest nuance of 
alien drama or interpretation. If the sheer delight of Lemnitz’s singing seems more 
apparent than absolute consistency of insight, it may be found that such a distinction 
ought hardly to be underlined as a difference. The contribution of Siegfried Schulze fits 
admirably into a pattern of solo singing, with Bach as the eternal focus, that will remain 
long in the memory. It is for these qualities that the records will be prized, and for which 
one must regret the omission of those numbers which would have given the recording a 
title to be regarded as complete. 

There is less to be said about the Decca recording, chiefly because here the musician- 
ship of all is unfailing, and because it is so admirable in those very features which come 
under fire in the Leipzig version. The orchestral playing is incomparably better than 
anything that the German performance can offer, and the chorus are almost wholly success- 
ful in conveying the significance of what they sing with such beauty. Still, at risk of 
cavil, one would willingly have sacrificed a little of their smoothness in the final chorus 
for a deeper sense of its mood. The same comment applies to Eric Greene’s treatment of 
“IT would beside my Lord’’, though one has nothing but praise for his interpretation in 
general. If it seems a little ungrateful to expect even more than the very lovely singing 
provided by Elsie Suddaby and Kathleen Ferrier, the reason is that the music itself is 
stronger in tragic emotion than these soloists make plain at certain points in their per- 
formance. William Parsons is given but a small share, but that little is most agreeably 
done. The recording as a whole brings a reminder, if any is needed, that Dr. Reginald 
Jacques is eminent alike in musicianship and sympathy as an interpreter of Bach. If it is 
indeed true that Decca proposes a complete recording of the Passion in due course, that 
is an event to be awaited with the highest expectation. R. H. 


Brahms: Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77. 
Ginette Neveu and Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Dobrowen. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6415-18: DBS 6419. 27s. 


_ This is a most unfortunate issue. Ginette Neveu gives a powerful, vigorous, even 
outstanding account of the solo part; but every other factor seems to have conspired to 
ruin what might have been a fine set of records. The orchestral playing is rough and 
some of the wind entries are no more than approximate either in time or pitch, and the 
recording as such should command a prominent place in any collection of the worst 
examples of modern times. In general, the sound is hard, ‘‘boxy”’ and strident on all 
climaxes, while those which occur at all close to the spindle are intolerable. If any 
reader still feels that he must have this set for Neveu’s performance alone, particular 
attention should be given to sides 5 and 7 before purchase; I have tested three pressings 
of each of these and all except one were seriously flawed. From the one comparatively 
good example I know it is possible to get a reasonable result from side 5, but I have yet 
to hear a passable version of 7. 

Is it too much to hope that His Master’s Voice will withdraw these records and replace 
them as soon as convenient with a really worthy set ? 
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Brahms: Alto Rhapsody, Op. 53. 
Kathleen Ferrier with the London Philharmonic Choir and Orchestra, c. Clemens 
Krauss. 
Decca K 1847-48. 9s. 6d. 

In matters of detail this performance is open to considerable criticism, but the overall 
effect is so emphatically right and so much enhanced by the fine quality of the recording 
that one tends not to notice the imperfections. These, however, will probably irritate 
more with repeated listening, such things always do and should be kept out of gramophone 


records for this reason. 


Brahms: Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Furtwangler. 
Decca K 1875-79. 238. 9d. 

It is impossible to believe that this very typical example of the LPO’s present-day 
workmanship was issued with Dr. Furtwdngler’s full and unqualified approval. Careful 
listening reveals a number of actual errors, of which perhaps the most obvious is the 
shocking botch of the final chord of the slow movement; there are others, for example 
the slovenly wind playing in the first inch of side 5, and in fact it is this department of the 
orchestra which is the most unreliable. The strings too are apt to be coarse and wiry, 
particularly violins on the E string, and though this has become to some extent a character- 
istic of Decca’s recording, it is also typical of much of this orchestra’s work at the present 
time. 
The recording itself is carried out at a rather low dynamic level, but even so, surface 
noise is not obtrusive except on sides 8 and 10. There is some background hum on all 
sides and number 6 is a bad swinger. ‘ Readers may feel that Furtwangler’s interpretation 
more than counterbalances these mechanical and physical defects, but I would suggest 
waiting for the version Knappertsbusch has made in Switzerland. 


Bruckner: Symphony No. 7 in E.* 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. van Beinum. 
Decca K 1916-23. 38s. 

To release a new Bruckner recording in England, in view of the reception given to 
previous issues before the war and considering the Bruckner-baiting campaign now rife 
among the island’s critics, was a very courageous gesture on the part of the Decca 
Company. We hope it will have the success it deserves. 

From the engineering standpoint this is the best set of the work yet made, the balance 
is good and there is very little audible distortion; but as an interpretation it is a little 
dull when compared with Jochum’s magnificent version of nine years ago (Telefunken 
SK 3000-07). Schuricht and Kabasta have also recorded this symphony while Furt- 
wangler has done the second movement only. None of these are readily available in 
this country, so that there is no problem of which to choose! 

Readers who are prepared to spend a good deal of time on this set will probably find 
it far more rewarding than they expect, while there is a Tchaikovsky waltz on the sixteenth 
side to lighten our darkness if the gloom of Bruckner should become unendurable. 


Bach: Chaconne in D minor.* 
Gioconda de Vito. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6632-33. 12s. 


Beethoven: Romance No. 2 in F, Op. 50.* 
Gioconda de Vito and Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Erede. 


His Master’s Voice DB 6727. 6s. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Bruch: Kol Nidrei, Op. 47. 
Piatigorsky and Philadelphia Orchestra, c. Ormandy. 
Columbia LX 1095. 6s. 


Tchaikovsky: Variations on a Rococo Theme, Op. 33.* 
Tortelier and orchestra, c. Norman del Mar. 
His Master’s Voice C 3776-77. 8s. ° 


All these are outstanding as regards performance and, with the exception of the Bruch, 
all are very well recorded. The Bach and the Tchaikovsky in particular show that solo 
violin and cello can be faithfully reproduced, while Gioconda de Vito gives a superb 
interpretation of the Chaconne, Tortelier plays the Variations with the gusto they demand 
and Norman del Mar gets greater precision from his nameless orchestra than some of his 
more famous colleagues are able to command from other bodies whose names have become 
household words. 


Bizet: Symphony in C. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Miinch. 
Decca K 1781-84. 19s. 


Mendelssohn: “‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’’, Nocturne, Intermezzo and Scherzo.* 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. van Beinum. 
Decca K 1768-69. 9s. 6d. 
Sibelius: En Saga, Op. 9.* 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. de Sabata. 
Decca K 1504-06. 14s. 3d. 


Josef Strauss: Waliz, Music of the Spheres, Op. 235. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Kleiber. 
Decca K 1924. 4s. 9d. 
Richard Strauss: Till Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche, Op. 28. 
La Scala Orchestra, Milan, c. Krauss. 
Decca K 1681-82. 9s. 6d. 


Stravinsky: Le Sacre du Printemps.* 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. van Beinum. 
Decca K 1727-30. 


Wagner: Overture, Rienzi* and Lohengrin, Prelude Act III. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Knappertsbusch. 
Decca K 1820-21. 9s. 6d. 


This group of records provides a fair cross-section of recent results of Decca’s ‘‘ffrr’’ 
-process and bears witness to a more consistent level of achievement than had been evident 
previously. If the Mendelssohn and the Stravinsky are the most satisfying, that is 
principally because the Concertgebouw is in a different class from the other two orchestras; 
though the LPO, under Victor de Sabata, reach a very high standard in the Sibelius; 
a level we have not heard them attain under any other conductor for some considerable 
time. Rienzi is given a “live” performance and very forward recording—just right for 
this kind of music, and Till Eulenspiegel is cleanly drawn, though on a small scale. This 
leaves Bizet and Josef Strauss to share the wooden spoon; neither is very smoothly 
recorded (by which I mean that both tend to distort very audibly on climaxes), and the 
Bizet is taken too fast in restless, jerky fashion almost throughout, while Kleiber has 
not persuaded the LPO to repeat for him on wax the triumph which this partnership 
achieved in this music some months ago in the Royal Albert Hall. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Haydn: Symphony No. 94 in G (Paukenschlag). 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Sargent. 
Columbia DX 1490-92. 12s. 

Good as it is to have a new recorded version of this tnagnificent symphony, this one 
can be recommended only with two distinct reservations: that the performance is dull, 
drab and lacking in finesse, and the recording distinctly below what we expect of the 
best modern practice. The climaxes, not a very serious problem, surely, in music of this 
date, are harsh and unpleasant at all times—a feature which is, as usual, aggravated 


towards the disc centres. 


Bach-Busoni: Choral-Prelude; Sleepers Wake! and 
Scarlatti: Sonata in F major, Longo 384. 
Solomon. 
His Master’s Voice C 3768. 4s. 
Brahms: Intermezzos in A minor, Op. 116, No. 2 and in E flat, Op. 117, No. 1.* 


Schnabel. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6505. 6s. 


Chopin: Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53. 
Kentner. 
Columbia DX 1502. 4s. 
Nocturne in B, Op. 32, No. 1 and Waltz in A flat, Op. 34, No. 1. 
Pouishnoff. 
His Master’s Voice C 3773. 4s. 


Debussy: Clair de Lune and La Cathédrale Engloutie. 
Harriet Cohen. 
Columbia DX 1496. 4s. 


Schumann: Papillons, Op. 2 and 
Chopin: Waltz in A minor, Op. 69, No. 2. 
Eileen Joyce. 
Decca K 1928-9. 9s. 6d. 

Solomon’s Scarlatti ought not to be missed; but the reverse side is definitely the 
obverse of the medal! Why pianists insist on taking this noble tune at funeral march 
pace remains a mystery. Kempff, playing his own arrangement of the Chorale on 
Decca K 958 showed how it should be done, and, incidentally, made one of the finest 
piano records of all time, old though it be. The Schnabel record is impeccable. It is 
not surprising that H.M.V. have produced another version of the popular E flat Inter- 
mezzo so soon after Fischer on DB 6478. That recording was so poor technically that 
we hope they have taken our advice and withdrawn it. Some months ago Miss Cohen 
told this reviewer that she looked forward to making more recordings, and, following 
some discussion of what was worth doing she entertained us on a transatlantic journey 
with a delightful programme of modern works. She is among the best of women pianists, 
and why she had to be used to rehash two over-recorded salon pieces is a mystery. 
Columbia should waste no time in asking her about Turina and Villa-Lobos. 

Discussion of pianists at their Chopin has, of late, and, as far as concerns recordings, 
assumed something of the complex generality met with in discussions of footballers at 
their football. There are so many and so much. Pouishnoff gets some insouciance into 
the happy A flat Waltz and plays his Nocturne poetically. A sound record for the 
gramophile, if such there be, who does not already possess acceptable recordings of these 
two. Eileen Joyce’s Waltz has a mechanical and unpoetical brilliance. Kentner’s 
performance of Op. 53 must, unfortunately for him, be compared with that of Malcuzynski 
on Columbia LX 982. Both are well recorded, both are well played; but there is no 


* Strongly recommended. 
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doubt about which is the better. The lovers of sheer virtuosity may possibly prefer 
Kentner; he takes the celebrated bass octave passages at incredible speed and with 
amazing control. 

The pleasantest of surprises comes from Miss Joyce. She should play more Schumann, 
Papillons, in spite of our view of the Chopin odd-side piece, is very well played indeed. 
Getting away with Chopin, which is what we have begun to expect from better pianists 
than Eileen Joyce, is one thing; trying to get away with Schumann is another, and this 
pianist has produced a musicianly representation of his early and very lovely work by 
a sincere and straightforward performance of what Schumann wrote. 


Medtner: Sonata-Vocalise, Op. 41. 
M. Ritchie acc. the composer. 
Improvisation, Op. 31, No. 1. 
The composer. 
Concerto No. 3 in E minor, Op. 60. 
The composer and the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Dobrowen. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6718-24. 42s. 


This issue comprises Vol. II of the Medtner Society’s recordings made under the 
auspices of the Maharajah of Mysore’s Musical Foundation. The vocal work occupies 
three sides, the piano solo two and the remaining nine sides are taken up by the Concerto. 

Listening to so much of the composer’s work together produces, alongside much real 
pleasure, one overriding aesthetic reaction: fin-de-siécle. This in no sense imputes to 
the composer any lack of originality. Indeed, invention is lavish and many of his 
moments have a felicity wholly captivating. But we are shown no new worlds; we 
merely have old adventures in new and entertaining company. All this is best illustrated 
in the Concerto. This is a big work, playing much longer than Concertos are wont, 
carrying the sub-title Ballade. It is thus expressly romantic in intention, and is so in 
fact. The three highly coloured movements are held together most craftily by a vitournelle 
between the comings and goings of which the mood-evocation is lush and ready. Some of 
the actual tunes are magnificent, quite as good as anything of Rachmaninov, in fact, with 
whose second Concerto the work has affinities. Any such are entirely non-plagiaristic ; 
but both works have a precisely similar nervous effect on the hearer who can give himself 
up to this kind of music. Goethe’s idyll Geweihter Platz provides the text of the song 
sonata and is set with sensitive, lyric grace. The poem has its conclusion early in the 
work and thereafter Medtner uses the voice instrumentally—which accounts for the title. 
The piano improvisation is based on a single theme which is varied freely yet cogently 
to provide a work pleasing enough but essentially slight. 

Performance throughout is of a high standard. Medtner plays his own work better 
than he plays any other composer’s. Miss Ritchie sings her “Ah’s” most artistically 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra is outstandingly good. Improvisation is spoilt by a 
shrieking surface hiss, but the rest of the records are produced to reasonably high standards. 
Those who can afford to own so much Medtner are getting a very fair return for their 
membership of the Maharajah’s Society. 


Brahms: Sonata No. 3 in D minor, Op. 108.* 
Isaac Stern and Alexander Zakin. 
Columbia LX 1091-5. 18s. 

Whether or not this incomparable work has received a better recorded performance 
than this we do not know, but that is most unlikely. The set has one technical blemish: 
in short spells of the first movement violin intonation goes off perceptibly. Elsewhere 
the violinist’s tone is beautiful and one is tempted to settle some blame on the engineers. 
However, the whole thing is so satisfying that small imperfections must be overlooked 
and the set earns a star. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Handel-Harty: Royal Fireworks Music. 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Sargent. 
Columbia DX 1494-5. 8s. 


Johann Strauss: Tales from the Vienna Woods, Op. 325. 
The Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Krips. 
Columbia DX 1503. 4s. 


Mendelssohn: Overture—‘ The Hebrides,’ Op. 26. 
The Halle Orchestra, c. Barbirolli. 
His Master’s Voice. C 3770. 4s. 


Elgar: Pomp and Circumstance, Op. 39, Nos. 3 and 4. 
The London Symphony Orchestra, c. Braithwaite. 
Decca K 1141. 4s. 9d. 

The Harty suite is well done and is a timely issue. Handelian alternation of wind 
and string choruses reveals to us a great improvement in the wind sections of the Liverpool 
orchestra. The Strauss piece is pleasantly performed but is never exciting. Barbirolli’s 
“ Hebrides” is exciting and the playing in all departments beautifully clean. 

Decca have now done four-fifths of Elgar’s Op. 39, using this orchestra and conductor. 
The present pair of marches are played pompously enough, but are lacking in one 
circumstance: there is not the rhythmic tension which, in music like this, follows naturally 


from a firm beat. 


Ravel: Concerto for Left Hand. 
Casadesus and the Philadelphia Orchestra, c. Ormandy. 


Columbia LX 1088-9. 8s. 
Litolff: Concerto Symphonique, No. 4, Op. 102—Schevzo.* 
Moura Lympany and the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Siisskind. 
His Master’s Voice C 3673. 4s. 

The Ravel work starts badly, due to a most inept attempt by the orchestra to realize 
the composer’s none too subtle intention in the opening bars. We know that the passage 
is fussily scored and that Ravel is asking the orchestra also to play with its left hand, 
so to speak; but he intends dark, sharp images, not muddy and indistinct shadows. 
Casadesus plays wonderfully throughout and at times when conductor and orchestra 
see what is afoot, as in the final section, the work goes well enough to have earned a better 
recording than it is given. Litolff’s little tour-de-force could not be played better and the 
recording is first class. 


Puccini: Il Tabarro; “Nulla! Silenzio!”” Giovanni Inghilleri, and “‘Perche non m’ ami piu?’ 
Giovanni Inghilleri and Emma Tegani, with the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Erede. 
His Master’s Voice C 3772. 4s. 

Signor Erede has contrived another excellent snapshot of opera in action with these 
two moments of Puccini’s brilliant Grand Guignol piece. Inghilleri has a good voice 
and big; unhappily it is rather too big for the last bars of his aria and the blast thus 
produced is the only blemish on an otherwise magnificent recording. J. 


| Wagner: Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine (Gétterdimmerung). 


The National Symphony Orchestra, c. Beer. 
Decca K 1284. 4s. od. 
If the performance were as magnificent as the reproduction this would be a startling 
disc. The playing is reasonably adequate, and it is possible, therefore, to enjoy this grand 


stretch of Wagner in comfort. Dennis Brain’s horn has exactly the right quality of savage 


* Strongly recommended. 
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exultation—the horn call is too often played squeamishly. But the limitations of the 
performance become obvious in comparison with the old Toscanini version with the New 


York orchestra. 


Smetana: Polka and Dance of the Comedians (The Bartered Bride). 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6454. 6s. 


Slickly played and recorded, but not quite with Beecham’s usual vitality. The strings 
and first trumpet deserve special praise. 


Saint-Saéns: Symphonic Poem, Danse Macabre. 
The National Symphony Orchestra, c. Boyd Neel. 
Decca K 1289. 4s. od. 


This excellent scherzo is deservedly popular. This version invites the same remarks 
as that of the Wagner excerpt; the recording is amazing but the performance is pedestrian 
and entirely without devilment. 


Mozart: Sonata in C major (K.309). 
Eileen Joyce (pianoforte). 
Decca K. 1800-1. 9s. 6d. 


This arch, bloodless insipidity is not Mozart. Miss Joyce is said to vary her costumery 
according to the particular composer with whom she happens to be dealing. This 
chameleon-like habit must be entertaining, and leaves one at liberty to wonder if this 
schoolgirlish tinkling were accomplished in a gym-slip. The performance is devoid of 
character, contrast, and rhythmic grip, though the notes are negotiated with demure 
care. Finally, the recording is indifferent and at 78 revs. per minute plays nearly a 
semitone sharp: how came it to be issued ? 


Dvorak: Violin Concerto in A minor, Op. 53. 
Ida Haendel and the National Symphony Orchestra, c. Rankl. 
Decca K 1744-7. Igs. 


Schumann: Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, Op. 54. 
Moura Lympany and the London Symphony Orchestra, c. Royalton-Kisch. 
Decca K 1884-7. Igs. 


. The Dvorak Concerto is often treated as one of his failures; when an artist of that type 
suddenly reins his style and writes more tersely than is his wont, critics are apt to be 
surprised into indignation. This and the excellent G minor piano Concerto should be 
much better known. This performance is not of the best, though it is preferable to the 
whining and scooping that disfigured Menuhin’s earlier recording. Miss Haendel is often 
distressingly aggressive and this tendency is exaggerated by a bad balance between her 
and the orchestra, whose playing is vigorous and rough. The slow movement is most 
insensitively turned out. Though there can be no enthusiastic recommendation here, 
the records must be accepted as at least a slight improvement on the previous issue. 

Moura Lympany is not at her best in the Schumann, which seems to lack life. Much 
of the lack is not the pianist’s fault, but is caused by undervitalised recording, in which 
the top of the piano fails to sing and in which the orchestra is far too much in the back- 
ground. This set does not replace that made by Cortot, though a thoroughly satisfactory 
recording of this work has yet to be made. 
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Lennox Berkeley: Divertimento in B fiat.* 
The London Chamber Orchestra, c. Anthony Bernard. 
Decca K 1882-3. 9s. 6d. 

This is a work for irresponsible (though never barbarous) moods. The wit is delight- 
fully pointed in a very personal style which, though it may have its French elements, is 
fully independent of any school. It is dangerous to dedicate a work to Nadia Boulanger, 
for it is at once the butt of stereotyped remarks about “‘French triviality”’ or ‘‘a hangover 
from the Twenties’. Such comment is mere inattentive nonsense. The performance is 
reasonably good, as is the recording. This is definitely recommended. 


Michael Tippett: String Quartet No. 2 in F sharp.* 
The Zorian String Quartet. 
Decca K 1925-7. 148. 3d. 

Here is a work of genius. It would not be unreasonable to say that Tippett is com- 
pleting, in modern terms, the work that was so sadly cut off by the early death of Purcell, 
whose spirit seems to be startlingly reincarnated in this music. There is here a link, 
passing through the late quartets of Beethoven, between the seventeenth century and 
our own time: Tippett’s free and masterly mind expresses in this and other works a high 
degree of spirituality. Some parts (for instance, the wonderful cadences that end the 
first and last movements) show on the surface their relation to the Fantasias of Gibbons 
and Purcell: perhaps the finest and most Purcellian inspiration is the beautiful dissolving 
“second subject”’ of the Finale. Other moments recall the ethereal and mercurial swift- 
ness of thought in Beethoven’s last quartets. In the first movement there are at least 
two such examples; the second theme is similar in mood and texture to parts of the first 
movement of Op. 127 and there is, during the same passage, a sudden flickering of unison 
writing that evokes in a flash thoughts of the second (D major) movement of Op. 131. 
Indeed, the C sharp minor Quartet seems to hover behind much of the slow movement 
and finale of this work: in the finale there is more than a surface resemblance, for the key 
is C sharp minor at the opening and the powerfully rhythmic theme, appassionato, itself 
suggests a comparison with the last movement of the Beethoven. And when the “‘second 
subject”’ involves the same type of change from violent action to a strange floating 
suspension of movement, that seems to be an added confirmation. Not that Tippett ever 
plagiarises from Beethoven, Purcell, or any other composer. His style is of such complete 
individuality that even after a first hearing, when one is apt to be emotionally untouched 
because of one’s efforts to keep pace with the thought, there can be no doubt of the 
unmistakable power that informs it: there is an essence which can be felt in all thoroughly 
exceptional things, whether one’s liking or dislike is aroused. Tippett’s music may never 
achieve popularity for it is horribly difficult to perform adequately (I despair of hearing a 
good performance of his remarkable Symphony). But of its great value I have no doubt, 
nor hesitation in asserting that he is the most gifted and promising composer of his 
generation in this country. Others have as much technical skill and power of organiza- 
tion as he. None has quite his fine detachment and spirituality which, together with his 
bright, clear sense of tonality and his vital contrapuntal methods, enable him to write 
works which inevitably must pierce the upper regions: too many modern composers, with 
all their richness of invention and ability to concentrate on structural problems, remain 
joyless and earthbound, glum and drab. Tippett is serious, but there is fresh air in him. 
I hope this recording will be received well enough to encourage Decca to record the third 
Quartet and, if an adequate orchestra and conductor can be found, the Symphony, which 
would be worth any number of rehearsals. The Zorian Quartet play with life and con- 
viction, though their performance falls short of the music at some of the more complex 
and strenuous moments. The recording is very fine. Tippett’s name is misspelt on the 
labels and the key of the work is stated to be F sharp minor: since the first movement is 
definitely in the major and the whole work ends in that mode, this seems an error. Only 
the slow movement is in F sharp minor (notice how the fugue subject fixes that key without 
once touching the tonic note). RS 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Wagner: A Faust Overture. 
The Ride of Valkyries (side 4). 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, c. Arturo Toscanini. 
H.M.V. DB 6545-6. 12s. 
A good performance, adequately recorded. The string tone is thin in places but the 
wood-wind are superb. I wish something more original could have been found for the 
odd side. 


Johann Strauss: The Blue Danube, Waltz. 
National Symphony Orchestra, c. Josef Krips. 
Decca K 1725. 4s. 9d. 
The orchestra are in very good form and Josef Krips has taken his work very 
seriously—perhaps too seriously. I could wish for more verve. The recording is good 
with patches of brilliance. 


Puccini: Tosca—‘‘E lucevan le stelle’’. 
Cilea: L’Arlesiana—Lamento di Federico, “‘E la solita storia’. 
Giuseppe di Stefano with orchestra, c. Alberto Erede. 
H.M.V. DB 6580. 6s. 
Di Stefano’s tone could be rounder in these arias—particularly in the Puccini. The 
Cilea is a great deal better. The accompaniment is good, but the recording is muzzy in 
one or two places. 


Verdi: Aida—‘‘Ritorna vincitor” and “I sacri nomi’. 
Ljuba Welitsch and the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Josef Krips. 
Columbia LB 65. 4s. 
There is a lack of co-operation between soloist and orchestra on side 1 and Welitsch’s 
tone is sometimes hard in the lower register. Side 2 is a great improvement and makes 
this record worth having. 


Mozart: Cosi fan tutte—‘‘Come scoglio’’. 
Le Nozze di Figaro—‘‘Voi che sapete’’. 
Suzanne Danco and La Scala Orchestra, Milan, c. Jonel Perlea. 
Decca K 1732. 4s. 9d. 
Mozart: Don Giovanni—‘Deh vieni alla finestra’’. 
Le Nozze di Figaro—‘‘Se vuol ballare’’. 
Paul Schéffler and the National Symphony Orchestra, c. Clemens Krauss. 
Decca M 613. 38. 3d. 
- Mozart: Le Nozze di Figaro—Recit., ‘‘E Susanna non vien!’’ Aria, ‘Dove sono’. 
Maria Cebotari and the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Josef Krips. 
H.M.V. DA 1875. 4s. 
None of these Mozart recordings are exceptional, but all are adequate. I particularly 
recommend Sch6ffler’s ‘‘Se vuol ballare’’ (a good choice for this singer) and Danco’s 
“‘Come scoglio’’. The recording in all cases could be a great deal better. 


Elgar: The Kingdom—‘‘The Sun goeth down’’. 
Isobel Baillie and the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Sargent. 
Columbia DX 1443. 4s. 
Both Miss Baillie and the engineers have made heavy weather over this excerpt. 
The recording is coarse in many places and the balance bad. Miss Baillie sounds as if she 
is fighting the accompaniment and she has an unusual harshness on high notes. G. B. 
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3, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C.1. 
5th August, 1948. 
A BEETHOVEN RELIC 


To the Editor of THE Music REvIEw. 

Si1r,—An extremely interesting problem is posed by the none too clear photograph of what 
appear to be six bars without clef, key, time, rest or indication of instrument in Beethoven’s 
handwriting, authenticated by J. A. Stumpff and introduced by Mr. Rudolf Kallir’s learned and 
informative article in M.R., 1X, 3. That the nature of the theme is an adagio, as he states, is 
clear, but that the time is two-four I am not so sure, for if the first note in the third bar be, as it 
appears to me to be, a minim, the time must be three-four. With the greatest diffidence I think 
it possible, even with no more than such a photograph as a guide, to go a little further than he 
does, though it may never be possible to ascertain for what work or part of a work these notes 
were intended by their composer. 

There are two finger-posts to guide us, the first note of all, and the last, the sole accidental, 
in the penultimate bar. If the fragment be in the bass clef (for the tenor clef makes no sense) 
these are respectively C and F sharp, both below the line, and the key will be C major, probably 
modulating into G major or minor; if it be in the treble clef they will be A, below the line, and 
D sharp, and the key A major (the signature omitted), probably modulating into E major or minor. 
In either case the melody will be the same. The absence of other accidentals suggests that the 
key is not C minor or A minor. 

Mr. Kallir cites Schindler’s letter to Moscheles of 11th April, 1827, a fortnight after Beethoven’s 
death, in which Moscheles is asked to notify Stumpff that it had even been Beethoven’s wish to 
dedicate one of his newest works to the latter. Does this carry us any further? In the last letter 
that Beethoven signed, dictated to Schindler, and sent to Moscheles in London (18th March, 
1827) Beethoven says that he leaves it to the Philharmonic Society to choose what he shall write 
for them: ‘‘A whole sketched Symphony is in my desk, also a new Overture or even something 
else’. The ‘‘overture’’ may have been that on the name BACH, the symphony is the mysterious 
tenth, the ‘‘something else” may be left fora moment. One cannot associate the fragment written 
for Stumpff with the notes Bh A C H (B§), unless it were an introduction, of the Wethe des Hauses 
order, in C major (cellos and double basses) to a fugal movement in C minor on the Cantor’s name. 
The tenth symphony, which Mr. Kallir favours, on the strength of Schindler’s remark to Moscheles, 
in his letter of 24th March, 1837, offers a wider scope, though perhaps not if the fragment is in A, 
original as Beethoven was in the disposition of keys. Holz told Otto Jahn that the symphony 
had an introduction in E flat major, a soft piece, and then a powerful allegro in C minor. These 
were complete in Beethoven’s hand and he had played them to Holz on the piano (Thayer, The 
life of Ludwig van Beethoven, ed. Krehbiel, III, 222). Without taxing one’s brains one can think 
of two C minor allegros of Beethoven followed by slow movements in C major, the string trio, 
Op. 9, No. 3 (the first subject of whose first movement haunts the last movement of Op. 131), 
and the quartet, Op. 18, No. 4. Nor can one exclude the possibility of the fragment being a 
second subject, though it has the impact, certainly, of the start of a movement. So perhaps 
Moscheles’ statement that Beethoven was concerned, during the last days of his life, with thoughts 
of his tenth symphony, must be, as Mr. Kallir thinks, the last word on this fragment. 

But there is another possibility. Holz told Jahn (Thayer, loc. cit. 245) that the first movement 
of a quintet in C that Diabelli had bought for a hundred ducats was finished in Beethoven’s 
head and the first page written out. No. 173 in the catalogue of Beethoven’s posthumous effects 
was ‘‘Fragment of a new Violin Quintet, of November, 1826, last work of the composer” (ten 
florins). This Diabelli purchased at the auction and did not publish till 1840, when the three-four 
Andante Maestoso movement in C (in mood not dissimilar to the openings of the Namensfeier 
and Weihe des Hauses overtures) appeared with the following title: “Ludwig van Beethoven’s 
letzter musikalischer Gedanke, aus dem Original-Manuscript im November 1826, Skizze des 
Quintetts, welches die Verlagshandlung A. Diabelli u. Comp. bei Beethoven bestellt, und aus 
dessen Nachlasse kauflich und Eigenthumsrecht an sich gebracht hat’. (Nottebohm, Them- 
atisches Verzeichniss, 153.) Thayer observes that, the autograph having disappeared, it cannot 
now be said how much of the piece was written out by Beethoven. It will be remembered that 
the C major Quartet (Op. 59, No. 3) has a slow movement in A minor, part of which is in A major. 
In a string quintet in C there would be more than one place for such a theme, whether in C major 
(cello) or A major (violin). 

Whichever of these three possibilities, overture, symphony, or string quintet (‘even something 
else’), that Beethoven’s own words permit us to envisage, seems most plausible, who can doubt 
that in this fragmentary jotting we are in the presence of one of those grave unearthly melodies 
that characterize his latest compositions? The Arietta of Op. 111, the opening theme and the 
Cavatina of Op. 130 suggest themselves at once. At first I had wondered whether, with Stumpff’s 
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gift of the forty volume edition of Arnold’s Handel in mind, Beethoven were quoting, unknown to 
Schindler, from his favourite composer on his deathbed, but the authenticity of those third and 
fourth measures, the clearest in the reproduction, seems to wave that thought away. The piano 
must be excluded, I think; Beethoven had virtually said farewell to that instrument in the Diabelli 
Variations (1823). The singer must be a cello ora violin, perhaps inspired by one of that princely 
gift of violins, still, I hope, in the birth-house at Bonn, that were with Beethoven at Vienna when 
he died and may be faintly made out in Telscher’s drawing of him in his last hours. 


Yours faithfully, 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. 


30, Herne Hill, 
London, S.E.24. 


29th September, 1948. 


MOZART’S “DELIBERATE” SELF-QUOTATIONS 


To the Editor of THE Music REvIEw. 


Str,—I readily concede to Dr. Redlich that the recurrences of the Boccherini theme in various 
works of Mozart as shown in my article on ‘Mozart and Boccherini” (M.R., November, 1947) 
may not have been fully conscious to Mozart. I also admit I did not realize that Redlich was 
only thinking of “deliberate” self-quotations when he suggested that Mozart rarely quoted 
himself (M.R., May, 1948), though even with this qualification in mind I cannot easily convince 
myself that his suggestion is valid, nor, I gather, can Hyatt King (M.R., August, 1948). Butthen 
I find it indeed difficult to apply the qualification. How are we, in quite a number of cases, to 
know whether a self-quotation is deliberate, i.e. conscious, or whether itis unconsciously purposive? 
In point of fact I should be methodically justified in turning the tables upon Dr. Redlich, asking 
him to prove that the highly interesting self-quotation he has discovered (M.R., May, 1948) is 
‘deliberate’. In reply, Redlich would probably remind me that, to use his own words (M.R., 
August, 1948), the quotation was “obvious”’, a case of “convincing similarity’. The implication, 
however, that similarity and consciousness of self-quotations are directly proportional seems to me 
quite untenable. But rather than go further into this question I would submit that as long as 
a self-quotation is artistically purposive, it does not matter at all from the esthetic (as distinct 
from the psychological) standpoint whether it is deliberate (conscious) or not. And it was the 
esthetic standpoint which Redlich occupied when he pointed to the (undeniable) importance of 
his find (M.R., May, 1948). 

Whatever view Dr. Redlich may take of these considerations, I should be greatly interested 
to learn—this is by no means an ironical inquiry—how he would classify Exx. 1a~b, 
Exx. 2a/i-ii, Ex. 3a-3a/i, and the intra-operatic Leitmotiv in Ex. 2b/i which anticipates Giovanni’s 
serenade! But above all, I am eager to know whether Dr. Redlich thinks that the self-quotation 
to which I drew his attention (M.R., August, 1948) because it completed his own discovery (M.R., 
May, 1948) is less significant than the latter, and if so, why? 

May I add that I am completely mystified by Dr. Redlich’s denial of the misprint I indicated 
in the 2nd bar of his quotation of bars 13-16 of K.570’s Adagio? In my copy of the May issue 
of M.R. the right hand’s 2nd beat in the 2nd bar runs Eb 4 . b Bp instead of, obviously, 
Eb 4 4 3 b which is the only possible version; it is given in Redlich’s editorial source 
(‘“Mozarteum Ausgabe’’) and indeed everywhere else. 


Yours faithfully, 
Hans KELLER. 


1 See pp. 296-300. 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
* Symphony in E minor 


Famous Score (10” x 7”) 12s. 
Symphony in D major 
ontem iporary Score (10” x 7”) 12s. 
Symphony in F minor 
Score (10” x 7”) 12s. 
Orchestral , Job: a Masque for Dancing 
Score (10” x 7”) Ws. 
lh UuUSIC Concerto for Violin and 
String Orchestra in D minor 
Miniature Score 4s. 
WILLIAM WALTON 
Symphony 
* Just Score (10” x 7”) 12s. 6d. 
Published Concerto for Viola and Orchestra 
Miniature Score 6s. 6d. 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Score (10” x 7”) 12s. 6d. 
Facade Suite 
Score (10” x 7”) 8s. 6d. 
Facade Second Suite 
Score (10” x 7”) 7s. 6d. 
Portsmouth Point Overture 
Miniature Score 4s. 6d. 


ALAN RAWSTHORNE 


%& Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra 


Orchestral Score (10” x 7”) 12s. 6d. 
material Concerto for Piano and 

Orchestra 

is available Score (10” x 7”) 7s. 6d. 
on hire Symphonic Studies for Orchestra 


Cortéges for Orchestra 


RESS 


Score (10” x 7”) 10s. 6d. 


Score (10” x 7”) 10s. 6d. 


Oxford Street London,’.W.1 
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KATHLEEN LONG 


A recital by Kathleen Long is always an important musical event. The follow- 
ing ffrr records—and others listed in the Decca catalogue—will enable you 


to enjoy a Kathleen Long recital in your own home whenever you wish to 


recapture the pleasure of her exquisite playing. 


Sonata in A (Longo 45) (Scarlatti) 
Sonata in B Flat (Longo 46) (Scarlatti) 


Sonata in F (Longo 119) (Scarlatti) 
Sonata in G (Longo 154) (Scarlatti) 
Sonata in E Flat Major, Op. 122 
(Schubert) (6 sides) 


Concertino for Piano and String 
Orchestra (Walter Leigh) 

(with The Boyd Neel String Orchestra, 
conductor Boyd Neel) 


Decea 


If you experience any difficulty in obtaining these or any other 
Decca records that you require, please write direct to us 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY, LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.g 
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